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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  on  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill,  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida,  having"  addressed  the 
committee  on  the  state  of  political  parties,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  caucuses,  and  the  Presidency — 

Mr.  STANLY  obtained  the  floor.  He  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  heard  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain  the  extraordinary  speech  of  my  friend  from 
Florida,  (Mr.  Cabell,)  with  more  pain  than  sur¬ 
prise,  for  I  had  seen  unmistakable  indications  that 
he  was  coming  to  this  since  the  3d  of  February, 
when  he  made  that  strong  anti-Scott  speech.  I  re¬ 
gret  to  lose  my  friend  from  Florida  out  of  our 
ranks,  “but  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  !”  It  is 
a  sweet  sorrow — almost  as  sweet  as  that  when  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet  said,  “Good  night  until  to-mor¬ 
row” — in  getting  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  friend  as 
my  friend  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cabell)  is.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  God  give  U3  a  safe  deliverance  of  a  few  more 
such. 

Mr.  Cabell.  You  have  many  more. 

Mr.  Stanly.  He  says  we  have  many  more.  I 
do  not  believe  it,  but  the  sooner  they  go  the  better 
for  the  Whig  party.  The  sooner  they  go  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  Democratic  party,  for  the  gentleman 
has  some  good,  qualities  which  I  hope  would  in¬ 
fuse  into  their  ranks  ingredients  beneficial  to  them; 
he  would  be  of  great  service  to  them. 

Now,  my  friend  from  Florida  says  he  is  going  to 
*  support  no  man  who  will  consent  to  “practise  a 
fraud.”  It  was  “too  late,”  on  the  3d  of  February, 
when  the  gentleman  made  a  speech,  for  Genera] 
Scott  to  write  any  thing  satisfactory  to  him.  I  do 
-  not  understand  how  it  is  at  all  consistent  with  the 
notions  of  propriety  which  have  always  marked 
the  course  of  my  friend  from  Florida,  as  an  honor¬ 
able  man,  that  he  can  speak  of  General  Scott  as  he 
did  on  the  eighth  page  of  his  speech  of  February  3, 
and  as  he  has  spoken  to-day — as  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  his  country,  so  much  for  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures. 

On  the  3d  of  February  my  friend  from  Florida 
said  of  General  Scott: 

“  No  man  has  ever  lived  who  achieved  so  much, 
and  been  so  little  rewarded  or  appreciated.” 

He  said,  further : 
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“General  Scott  individually  is  entitled  t®  the 
support  of  all  Compromise  men.  I  happen  to 
know,  during  the  last  Congress,  the  opinions  he  en¬ 
tertained  on  these  questions.  Whilst  acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  and  previous  to  the  formation  of  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more’s  Cabinet,  he  exerted  his  personal  influence 
to  the  utmost  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Compro¬ 
mise  measures.” 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  said  also  : 

“  But  I  and  northern  gentlemen  should  know 
that  the  lohole  Whig  party  of  the  South  will  demand 
something  more  clear  and  determinate.  We  in¬ 
sist  that  our  candidate  shall  express  his  opinions 
to  the  country,  or  that  the  nominating  convention 
shall  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  so.” 

Now,  the  gentleman  has  left  out  his  “  or,”  and 
demands  and  insists  that  a  platform  should  be 
erected  for  General  Scott  alone.  He  is  deter¬ 
mined  now  that  it  is  not  almost  but  altogether 
“  too  late”  for  General  Scott  to  express  his  opin¬ 
ions  to  the  country.  His  “  personal  relations” 
with  General  Scott  were  such  that  “individually,” 
the  gentleman  said,  “  his  election  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  me  than  that  of  any  other  man  in 
this  country.”  And  yet  so  highly  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  value  “  personal  relations,”  he  intimates 
General  Scott  is  willing  to  “  practise  a  fraud”  on 
the  country !  Some  natives  of  Virginia  have  odd 
notions  of  personal  relations.  They  understand 
them  as  they  do  political  relations — according  to 
the  resolutions  of  1798,  ’99. 

Can  he  say  ariy  thing  more  unkind  than  this  of 
General  Scott,  his  friend,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
honest  and  upright;  who  has  borne  the  banner  of 
his  country  since  1812  through  many  a  hard-fought 
fight,  when  he  (Mr.  Cabell)  was  a  puking  infant 
in  his  nurse’s  arms?  Who  is  it  my  friend  from 
Florida  talks  of  in  this  way?  A  gentleman  born 
in  the  State  of  which  my  friend  is  a  native,  a 
southern  man  by  birth,  a  man  whom  the  vilest 
tooth  of  slander  has  never  injured.  Yet  he  is  the 
one,  an  infant  in  hi3  nurse’s  arni3  all  the  time 
General  Scott  was  fighting  against  Britieh  bay¬ 
onets,  who  intimates  that  General  Scott,  a  man  of 
irreproachable  life  and  personal  honor,  is  now  the 
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one  willing  to  “practise  a  fraud!”  I  cannot  butipapers,  in  whose  ranks  he  is  now,  abuse  him.  But 


express  my  surprise.  He  will  vote  for  no  man 
who  conceals  his  opinions;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  knows  him  as  well  as  any  man  upon  this 
floor,  and  knows  that  his  opinions  have  never 
been  concealed.  He  wants  a  platform,  be  says, 
not  large  enough  for  Mangum,  and  those  by 
whose  aid  he  expects  to  be  elected  Vice  President.' 
He  assails  the  motives  of  Mr.  Mangum.  If  we 
may  assail  the  motives  of  each  other,  it  is  as  easy; 
to  assail  the  motives  of  one  as  another.  I  might 
assail  the  motives  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida; 
but  I  will  not  be  so  unkind  and  uncharitable  a3  to 
say  that  he  is  desirous  to  lead  the  little  Florida] 
party  here,  and  bring  down  every  thing  to  his 
platform,  or  to  bring  every  thing  of  this  glorious 
country  of  ours  down  to  Florida,  and  have  thej 
whole  -fight  fought  there,  the  Union  party  being! 
made  a  third  party,  and  he  put  in  as  captain  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  forces. 

Mr.  Mangum  is  above  the  reach  of  any  assaults^ 
from  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Florida.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  long  been  honored  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  native  State  as  a  steady  and  firm 
Whig,  and  who  has  rendered  more  service  of  im¬ 
portance  to  this  country  than  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cabell)  can  render  if  he  lives  thirty - 
six  years  longer — which  I  trust  he  will — and  then! 
he  can  render  good  service,  if  he  gets  the  kinks 
out  of  him,  [laughter,]  for  he  comes  from  a  State) 
where  the  resolutions  of  1798-99  are  regarded  next) 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  sometimes  above  it. 
[Laughter.] 

He  speaks  of  Mr.  Mangum’s  objections  to  Mr. 
Webster,  because  of  Mr.  Webster’s  advocating 
the  Compromise  resolutions,  as  I  understood  him.; 
Nothing  can  be  more  uncharitable  and  fanciful.; 
Mr.  Mangum,  as  several  of  his  colleagues  know,] 
has  for  years  preferred  General  Scott  to  all  others; 
and  Mr.  Mangum  was  as  earnest  a  friend  of  the! 
Compromise  measures  as  Mr.  Webster  or  the  gen 
tleman  from  Florida.  It  is  all  a  fancy  in  the  gen 
tleman’s  head.  He  is  determined  to  oppose  Gen 
eral  Scott’s  election  any  how.  He  has  said  soj 
and  has  shown  through  his  whole  speech  that,  no 
matter  what  Scott  may  do,  he  is  “too  late” — and] 
if  he  had  spoken  before  the  third  of  February,  it 
would  have  been  too  late  for  my  friend  from  Flori¬ 
da,  altogether  too  late.  The  Freesoil  editors  in 
the  North  abuse  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and 
advocate  Scott’s  nomination.  I  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman— they  have  abused  me,  too.  They 
are  naughty  fellows  for  abusing  him  or  me.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  abused  him  and 
that  has  not  abused  me.  Not  one  of  them.  I 
sympathize  with  him;  but  many  of  the  Democratic 


if  these  men  see  that  Scott  is  going  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  can  we  keep  them  out  of  our 
ranks?  If  they  choose  to  swim  upon  the  surface 

with  us,  can  we  say  to  them  “  go  to  the  d - 1,  or 

go  to  the  Democracy,  and  keep  out  of  our  ranks?” 
How  can  we,  when  our  friend  from  Florida  is  going 
to  join  some  of  them,  when  he  is  going  to  join  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  (Mr.  King,)  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  (Mr.  Cleveland,)  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Townshend,)  and  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Ran- 
toul  ?) 

Can  you  expect  us  to  attack  or  denounce  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  as  General  Scott  has  done — 
so  much  for  the  Compromise  measures  and  the 
country — who  is  now  abused  by  these  Freesoilers 
and  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  his  support 
of  the  Compromise  measures?  And  now  the  gentle¬ 
man  intimates  he  is  to  be  in  their  ranks  soon!  He 
says  that  if  the  Whig  Convention  does  not  adopt 
a  platform  the  ‘Whig  party  will  be  severed.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Whig  party  was  severed  and  broken 
into  atoms,  according  to  the  opinion  of  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  when  that  little  “fillibustering”  took 
place  in  the  Whig  caucus.  A  very  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  near  me,  (Mr.  Abercrombie,)  and  a  Senator 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Dawson,)  sent  off  simultane¬ 
ously  a  telegraphic  despatch  that  “the  split  was 
wide  and  deep” — very  wide  and  deep — and  they 
called  on  the  Union  party  to  stand  firm.  Where 
is  the  Union  party  now  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
as  far  as  the  Democrats  are  concerned?  Ask  the 
Abolitionists  and  Secessionists,  who  built  the  Hal- 
lett  platform  in  Baltimore  last  week.  The  Whig 
party  was  broken  all  to  pieces  then.  It  has  been 
dissolved  fifty  times,  but  it  comes  to  life  every  four 
years,  and  very  often  beats  Locofocoism,  at  that. 
It  fights  harder  when  dead  than  when  in  full  blast 
of  life,  for  its  conservative  principles  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  hearts  of  the  descendants  of  revolution¬ 
ary  sires. 

Now,  sir,  why  did  not  these  gentlemen  adopt  a 
platform  in  1848?  Why  did  not  my  friend  from 
Florida  pass  a  platform  at  that  time?  Why,  sir, 
if  he  consented  to  run  a  mum  candidate  then,  can 
he,  with  any  good  grace,  charge  anybody,  who 
wants,  as  he  unjustly  supposes,  to  run  a  mum  can¬ 
didate  now,  with  doing  the  same  thing  that  he  did 
in  1848?  He  never  acted  a  dishonorable  part,  that 
I  have  heard  of.  If  he  did  desire  to  run  a  candi¬ 
date  without  a  platform  in  1848,  he  ought  to  find 
some  charity  for  those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
and  are  influenced  by  the  same  motives  and  rea¬ 
sons  that  influenced  him  then.  The  gentleman 
says  of  his  friend:  “He  (General  Scott)  allows 
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•himself  to  be  led  on  by  Freesoilers,  his  principles 
in  the  pocket  of  Seward!”  Could  any  enemy  of 
General  Scott  go  further  than  this?  What  the 
gentleman  means  by  this,  I  do  not  understand; 
but  Governor  Seward  ha3  as  many  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  his  pocket 
as  he  has  of  General  Scott.  And  this  is  the  man 
for  whom  he  has  a  high  respect,  as  he  said  he  had 
in  his  speech  of  the  3d  of  March  ! — the  man  who 
put  his  principles  in  Seward’s  breeches  pockets ! 
IScott  under  Seward’sjnfluence !  Why,  of  all  the 
things  in  this  world,  it  is  the  very  last  thing  that 
any  gentleman  who  knows  General  Scott  would 
suppose — General  Scott,  who  has  talked  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  whom  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post  assails  for  helping  to  pas3  this  “infernal 
Fugitive  law,”  as  Abolitionists  call  it. 

Why,  sir,  when  we  have  to  deny  such  charges 
as  that  we  might  as  well  give  up,  and  let  them 
make  out  General  Scott  a  negro,  an  alligator,  a 
Democrat,  an  Abolitionist,  or  what  else  they 
please.  There  is  no  telling  what  he  may  come  to 
when  they  accuse  him  of  a  thing  like  that. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  like  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  not  con¬ 
tent  with  assailing  General  Scott  in  his  speeches 
and  addresses,  assails  General  Taylor’s  adminis¬ 
tration  too.  The  honest  old  hero,  in  hi3  grave — 
with  all  his  country’s  wishes  blest — is  not  spared 
from  unkind  inuendo.  He  was  not  true  to  the 
-South,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Marshall.)  He  was  under 


that  he  had  too  much  experience  upon  that  subject 
to  desire  again,  or  to  permit  our  affections  to  run 
ahead  of  our  judgments.  The  only  reason  for  my 
interfering  is,  not  to  permit  an  impression  to  be 
made  upon  the  public  mind,  by  the  use  which  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Stanly) 
seems  to  make  of  an  impression  culled  from  a  let- 
ter-of  mine,  that  I  had  ever  attempted,  or  that  I 
was  ever  capable  of  attempting,  to  assail  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  General  Taylor.  Neither  myself,  nor  any 
gentleman  who  was  here  during  the  Thirty-first 
Congress,  can  fail  to  know  the  distinction  between 
the  Compromise  measures  as  they  were  passed, 
and  the  non-action  policy  adopted  by  the  members 
of  General  Taylor’s  Cabinet.  To  one  of  these  I 
was  opposed;  of  the  other  I  was  the  advocate. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  do  not  think  the  explanation 
helps  the  gentleman  at  all.  He  said  what  I  stated 
he  said.  If  he  writes  it  so,  I  stand  upon  that.  Let 
the  reporters  write  it  out  so.  I  hope  1  will  not  be 
interrupted  any  more,  as  I  have  very  much  to  say. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cabell)  said, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  that  he  had  not  time 
to  be  interrupted.  I  wish  I  had  said  so  when  I 
commenced.  I  say  so  now. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  now  ad¬ 
mits  virtually  what  I  charged  him  with  saying  of 
General  Taylor.  Let  his  letter,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  commendation  in  the  Union  newspa¬ 
per,  speak  for  itself.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
said  General  Taylor  was  a  good  sort  of  a  man, 
but  that  he  placed  himself  under  bad  and  improp- 


a  malign  influence,  according  to  the  gentleman  |er  influence.  These  gentlemen  from  Kentucky 
from  Florida,  (Mr.  Cabell.)  He  was  his  (Gen- jand  Florida  seem  to  agree  in  their  opinions  of 
eral  Taylor’s)  friend  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  as  (General  Scott  and  General  Taylor.  The  “northern 
I  understood  the  gentleman  this  morning.  He  has  J  wing”  had  charge  of  one,  and  Seward  has  the 
not  shown  himself  this  morning  his  friend  after  his  iorinciples  of  the  other;  that  General  Scott  i6  a  good 
death.  These  gentlemen  have  a  most  extraordi-  jenough  soldier,  but,  however,  all  “fuss  and  feath- 
nary  way  oftestifying  respect  for  the  living,  or  for  ers,”  and  weak  enough  in  the  upper  .story  to  be 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  If  they  would  be  gen- 'under  the  influence  of  Billy  Seward.  That  is  the 


■erous  and  magnanimous  foes,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  their  Hostility  than  to  be  honored  with  their 
regard. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  (interrupting.) 
I  suppose  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Stanly)  makes  an  allusion  to  my  letter.  There 
can  be  no  difference  between  that  gentleman  and 
myself  upon  the  proposition.  I  have  never  assailed 


sum  and  substance  of  what  they  stated.  Yet  that 
is  friendship!  If  so,  “what  is  friendship,  but  a 
name?”  If  that  is  the  way  gentlemen  stand  b 
their  friends,  Heaven  deliver  us  from  such  friend¬ 
ship. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  said  that  General 
Taylor  was  surrounded  by  baneful  influence — the 
same  that  he  now  fears— and  he  goes  on  to  talk  of 


General  Taylor.  On  the  contrary,!  believe  that  i  what  he  fears.  He  wants  a  “stronger”  pledge 
General  Taylor  was  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  lived,  from  General  Scott  than  from  any  one  else.  In- 


But  I  have  stated  that  I  did  not  approve  of  the 
course  of  General  Taylor’s  administration  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  upon  the  subject  of  these  see-1 
tional  controversies.  I  believe  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  northern  wing  of  his  Cabinet 


that  such  a  course  was  pursued;  and  I  have  said  man  is  to  be  nominated.  If  his  favorite  is  nomi- 


deed  !  No  matter  what  platform  the  convention 
adopts,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  not  be 
satisfied,  for  he  wants  more  from  Scott  than  from 
anybody  else.  We  are  to  go  into  a  Whig  Con¬ 
vention,  not  to  agree  upon  a  platform,  unless  one 
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nated,  no  platform  is  wanted.  If  a  majority  of 
the  Whig1  party  nominated  his  ‘‘friend,55  known 
to  be  a  Compromise  man,  he  wants  a  stronger 
platform  and  a  stronger  declaration — t'oe  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  build  a  platform  not  for  Scott,  but  a  plat¬ 
form  for  my  friend  from  Florida,  (Mr.  Cabell,) 


Mr.  Walsh.  There  is  a  representation  made  of 
the  action  of  Maryland  which  does  her  injustice. 
1  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  cannot.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  gentleman  will  correct  the  statement  with 
regard  to  Maryland  hereafter,  if  I  am  incorrect. 


and  his  corporal’s  guard.  Is  that  what  he  wants?  |I  refer  to  what  I  have  seen  in  several  newspapers  ; 


That  is  the  game  to  be  played.  They  cannot  give 
Scott  a  national  platform  to  fight  upon  like  ‘any¬ 
body  else;  and  if  he  be  nominated,  they  have  come 
to  the  determination  to  secede,  fillibuster,  and  put 
somebody  else  upon  it.  We  cannot  go  into  that.1 


!  have  not  time  to  yield  now.  If  the  Southern 
states,  especially  Maryland,  wanted  it  amended,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  restrain  the  wishes 
of  the  Maryland  people  from  being  carried  out.  I 
will  be  reluctant  to  commit  myself  to  a  finality  of 


That  is  a  game — heads,  I  win;  tails,  you  lose.  A  [that  sort.  I  will  not  discuss  that  further.  “  Kel- 
game  which  gives  the  control  to  the  gentleman  Jlogg  is  to  be  in  thS  convention,”  the  gentleman, 
from  Florida  and  his  seceders,  in  any  event,  of  the  says.  They  removed  Marshall,  Knowlton,  and  the 
convention.  That  is  a  game,  emanate  it  from  editor  of  the  Boston  Times,  and  all  that  crowd  re- 
Nerth,  South,  East,  or  West,  I  would  not  go  into.1  ferred  to  in  the  speech  of  my  friend  from  Tennes- 
I  would  not  take  such  helpers,  and  sit  alongside  of  jsee,  (Mr.  Cullom.)  I  will  not  mention  names — 


such  men.  I  would  rather  take  Haliett  to  my  bo-| 
som,  and  let  him  fix  the  resolutions.  I  would 
rather  take  the  Baltimore  platform,  Buffalo  plat  j 
form,  Hallett’s  platform,  and  such  other  humbugs,' 
than  to  go  into  the  convention,  and  surrender  my 
discretion  and  judgment  in  that  way.  Some  of  the 
letter- writers  deny  Scott’s  platform,  the  gentleman 
says.  What  do  they  not  deny,  and  what  do  they 
not  say?  Is  Scott,  or  any  other  public  man,  to  be 
condemned  for  what  the  letter-writers  say?  What 
is  to  become  of  the  gentleman  and  myself,  if  that  is 
the  rule? 

The  gentleman  comments  upon  an  expression! 
of  Mr.  Margum’s — that  General  Scott  will  firmly| 
main  tain  the  law,  while  it  is  a  law— as  evasive  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  gentleman  wants  something 
new  ;  no  earthly  power  can  give  the  gentleman  a 
platform  satisfactory  to  him,  and  those  who  will 
not  be  pleased.  They  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
ohild — whose  father  must  have  been  a  ’98  and  ’99 
man — who  ate  his  cake,  and  then  cried  for  it. I 


but  men  of  that  sort  go  with  you.  Kellogg  is  as 
good  as  any  of  those  chaps — I  beg  pardon— those 
men  like  Haliett.  Kellogg  cannot  be  worse  than 
those  who  have  nominated  Pierce  and  King — (Hai- 
lett,  Rantoul,  Preston  King,  and  others.)  If  the 
gentleman  leaves  us  and  joins  them,  can  he  fee  1 
comfortable  in  that  crowd  ?  When  they  denounce 
Fillmore  as  an  Abolitionist,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  as  an  Abolitionist,  under  the  influence 
of  the  “  northern  wing,”  can  he  support  Hallett’s 
nominee,  or  his  friend  General  Scott,  who  was  so 
true  a  Compromise  man  ? 

The  gentleman  says  no  man  can  deny  General. 
Scott  is  controlled  by  Seward  and  his  followers.  I 
confess  my  amazement  at  such  a  charge.  I  deny 
it;  every  man  who  knows  General  Scott  will  deny 
it.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ward) 
rose  and  denied  it.  I  fear  every  one  who  will  not 
write  whenever  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
his  clique  demand  it,  is  to  be  forthwith  charged  as 
being  controlled  by  Seward.  “Florida  friendship” 


What  will  satisfy  those  gentlemen  ?  The  “ftnali-j  wm  hereafter  be  a  proverb, 
ty”  itself  will  not  satisfy  them.  The  gentleman!  j  The  gentleman  says,  when  he  asks  why  General 
from  Florida  will  not  be  content  that  the  Fugitive'  Scott  has  not  written  letters,  theanswer  he  receives 


law  should  be  maintained  as  long  as  it  re-' 
mains  a  law,  but  he  wishes  Scott  to  come  forward! 
and  swear  that  be  will  maintain  it  after  it  ceasesj 
to  be  a  law  !  [Laughter.]  I  will  ask  of  my  friend; 
from  Florida,  and  those  who  think  as  he  does— I 
without  intending  any  disrespect  to  them— if  thatj 
is  not  making  a  foolality  of  a  finality  ?  If  it  is  not, 
3  do  not  know  what  it  is.  [Laughter.]  They  de¬ 


ls,  “policy,  policy!”  He  ask3  the  question,  Why 
did  not  Scott  answer?  He  answers  his  owrn  question 
by  saying,- “policy,  policy!”  I  said,  because  his 
own  sense  of  honor  and  of  propriety  demand  of 
him  to  pursue  the  course  he  ha3.  The  gentleman 
says  it  is  “policy.”  That  is  not  the  answer  of 
General  Scott.  He  is  personally  and  politically  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s.  Regard  for  the  Presi- 


sire  the  law  to  be  maintained  after  Maryland  her- 'dent,  as  woll  as  proper  respect  for  his  own  office, 
self  desires  it  to  be  amended.  Now,  sir,  I  hdve  iforbid  him  to  be  proclaiming  himself  a  candidate, 


gone  the  finality  pretty  strong.  I  stuck  up  to  it; 
hut  I  confess  when  I  see  Southern  States— when  I 
see  Maryland  wants  it  amended,  I  thinkit  be¬ 
comes  southern  men - 


especially  while  so  many  of  his  countrymen  de¬ 
sired  Mr.  Fillmore’s  nomination.  He  may  have 
been  more  fastidious  than  wa9  prudent  had  he  re¬ 
garded  policy.  I  think  he  has  been;  but  his  me- 


lives  were  honorable.  Hie  opinions  have  been  ex-  [indignation  of  her  citizens  of  both  parties! 
pressed  without  secrecy  to  all  men  who  have  con¬ 
versed  with  him.  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
an  Abolition  paper,  charges  him  with  boasting  that 
it  was  his  influence  that  passed  the  “odious  Fugi¬ 
tive  law.”  When  the  convention  calls  upon  him, 
he  will  answer.  If  he  does  not,  then  I  agree  with 
the  able  speech  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Outlaw,) 
made  the  other  day— if  he  refuses  to  answer,  con 


Look 

at  his  pardoning  a  negro  criminal  under  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  the  other  day!  Is  not  his  act  worse 
than  that  of  Governor  Johnston,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?  So  that  for  a  Whig  Johnston  there  is  a 
Democratic  Johnson.  I  would  as  soon  take  my 
lot  with  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  with  John- 
son,  of  Virginia,  if  what  I  have  heard  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  will  get  nothing  up- 

’  Well,  he  finds  fault,  with  some 


senting  to  be  a  mum  candidate— he  will  not  get j,on  that  ground,  . 

B  ~  jlpersons— Mr.  Mangum  and  others— for  turning 

kheir  backs  on  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Webster.  I 


my  support.  But  as  to  going  with  my  friend  from 

Florida,  I  beg  to  be  excused.  I  cannot  go  that, ,  w.  . 

,  T  *  «  PWnp  nl^ifnrm  I  can-  ;had  never  heard  before  of  the  Southern  Whigs 

how.  I  cannot  go  the  P.erce  platform.  I  can  li 


I  cannot  go  the  agitation  of) turnin? their  backs  uPon  either- 
I  have  stated  everywhere,  to 


nothing  like  it. 
all  persons,  and 


any 

not  go  the  humbugs. 

the  slavery  question  with  these  men,  who  want  toj 

,  .  ,  ,  ..  n.  Tn  »,n  nn,  !  upon  all  occasions,  that  Mr.  Fillmore  was  my  first 

make  nothing  but  agitation  out  or  it.  innopos-jj  h  ,  /  .. 

sible  event  will  I  go 
What  is  to  become  of  me  after  that 


gitation  out  ot  it.  innopos-j  “^“  / 

there  this  side  of  the  grave,  choice,  and  the  first  choice  of  my  people,  for  the 
f  me  after  that  I  do  not  know;!  Presidency.  If  I  had  the  casting  vote  in  the  Na- 


but  I  hope  for  better  things  than  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  points  out  in  this  world .  [Laughter.  ]  J 
Well,  sir,  “Kellogg  will  be  restored,”  the  gen-: 
tleman  says.  He  says  this  without  any  authority,; 
and  only  that  he  may  injure  his  friend  by  his  un-l 
fair  suspicions.  Suppose  the  convention  then  adopt  jj- 


tional  Convention  for  the  Presidency,  I  would  give 
it  to  him.  I  endorse  all  that  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Outlaw)  has  said,  better  than  I  could,  in  his 
praise.  He  deserves  it  all.  I  have  known  him  too 
long  not  to  respect  him  much  more  than  his  recent 
friends.  Is  it  abandoning  him  to  say  that  we  will 


a  platform  sustaining  my  friend  from  Florida,  will  not  h^ve  any  one  ebe?  is  there  but  one  man  in 
it  make  General  Scott  sound?  Not  at  ail.  Suppose!]^  Whig  party  fit  to  be  President  of  the  United 
the  platform  is  a  Florida  platform,  making  the  'Statea  •’ 
finality  a  higher  law  after  it  ceases  to  be  a  law,  and 


then  General  Scott  accepts  it,  will  that  satisfy  thej 
gentleman?  Not  at  all.  The  gentleman  cannot; 
be  satisfied  by  any  thing  he  does.  But  Governor; 
Johnston  ia  to  come  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  con-j 
vention.  Governor  Johnston  !  the  man  who  was: 
a  candidate  for  Governor  during  October  of  last 
year,  for  whom  the  Pennsylvanian  newspaper! 
stated  I  was  gomgto  make  speeches,  or  that  I  had 
made  some.  When  called  upon  I  declined,  and  j 
stated  that  if  I  were  requested  to  speak  at  all,  I 
would  speak  against  Governor  Johnston.  I  felt 
greatly  hurt  at  the  charge  in  the  Pennsylvanian, 
until  I  found  out  who  was  its  editor.  I  found  out 
since  that  time  a  man  “may  smile  and  smile 
and  be  a.”— letter-writer.  I  found  no  further  fault 
with  any  charges  in  the  Pennsylvanian  about 
Governor  Johnston  afterwards.  No  one  oan 
condemn  the  conduct  of  Governor  Johnston 
more  than  I  do.  It  was  altogether  outrageous 
and  inexcusable;  and  he  was  defeated  by  Whigs 
on  account  of  this  conduct,  as  he?  deserved  to  have 
been.  But  there  are  other  Governor  Johnstons 
besides  Governor  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania,  into 
whose  good  embrace  my  friend  from  Florida  may 
be  brought.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  did 
an  outrage  much  stronger  than  Governor  John 
eton,  of  Pennsylvania,  did,  bad  as  that  was.  Look 
at  the  public  meetings  in  Virginia,  called  by  the 


“When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk’d  of 
Rome, 

That  her  wide  walks  encompass’d  but  one  man?” 

Are  we  called  upon,  in  preferring  Mr.  Fillmore, 
to  denounce  everyone  else?  Is  that  the  Florida 
platform  my  friend  is  to  put  upon  U3?  If  so,  I 
cannot  go  it.  General  Scott  was  popular  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  before  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  was  brought  forward  for  that  high  place. 
General  Scott  has  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
j  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States/— of  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  especially.  And 
in  the  whole  southern  country  he  was  honored  as 
a  gentleman  above  reproach  long  before  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  attained  the  distinction  of  the  Presidency, 
which  he  has  exercised  with  honor  and  credit  to 
himself.  I  have  rejoiced  in  it,  and  have  given  him 
credit  for  it  everywhere.  Scott  attained  distinction 
long  before  Mr.  Fillmore  became  the  President.  He 
was  contended  for  in  1840  in  the  Whig  Convention. 
He  was  pressed  in  1844,  and  he  was  pressed  in 
1848  for  the  Presidency;  and  it  is  not  because 
some  of  the  northern  people  like  Fillmore  less, 
but  because  they  like  Scott  more.  Grandchildren 
vote  for  him  in  New  York  whose  grandfathers 
fell  by  his  side,  and  whose  wounded  bodies  were 
taken  up  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety  by  his  di¬ 
rection  and  care.  Mothers  tell  their  sons  that  lie 
was  the  favoriteof  their  fathers  before  Mr.  Fillmore 
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attained  to  manhood.  It  does  not  follow  that  they 
who  are  for  General  Scott,  knowing  him  to  be  true 
to  his  country  and  true  to  the  Compromise  mea¬ 
sures,  turn  their  backs  upon  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Mr. 
Webster.  We  in  North  Carolina  preferred  Fill¬ 
more;  everybody  favored  him,  and  he  became 
more  popular  when  he  took  Webster  in  his  Cabinet, 
after  the  delivery  of  his  March  speech.  If  he  is 
not  nominated  it  will  be  no  fault  of  theirs.  They 
thanked  him  for  putting  Mr.  Webster,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  son  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  Cabinet. 
They  neither  turn  their  backs  upon  Fillmore  nor 
Webster.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  say  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  “turns  his  back”  on  Mr.  Webster, 
because  he  prefers  Mr.  Fillmore. 

Why,  my  friend  from  Florida  says  that  General 
Scott  could  be  elected  if  he  had  written  a  letter 
some  time  ago.  This  is  the  fillibuster  logic.  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  was  perfectly  sound  until  he  refused  to 
write  a  letter,  and  his  soundness  was  never  sus¬ 
pected  until  that  remarkable  hour!  He  then  ceased 
to  be  sound.  That  is  the  logic — is  it?  Here  is  a 
man  who  is  truly  irreproachable  and  unexception¬ 
able,  without  stain  on  his  character,  a  native  of  a 
Southern  State,  honored  with  the  friendship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  has  said  to  all — to 
Freesoilers,  to  Whigs,  to  Democrats— that  he  was 
an  advocate  of  the  Compromise  measures;  never 
urged  secrecy  to  any  man;  he  is  worthy  of  all  [ 


.man,  the  insulting  proposition  of  those  who  have 
such  “friendship”  for  him  as  the  gentleman  from 
■Florida  has.  I  think  I  can  put  a  case  in  which  my 
jfriend  from  Florida  might  support  General  Scott : 
(Suppose  we  nominate  a  Vice  President  from  North 
Carolina,  whom  so  many  public  meetings  have  re¬ 
commended,  could  the  gentleman  support  that 
'ticket  ?/  We  shall  have  no  difficulty,  if  we  pursue 
[the  plain  path  of  duty  to  our  whole  country.  If  we 
have  not  as  many  as  thirteen,  we  have  more  than 
three,  whom  the  people  of  this  country  can  trust 
tq  administer  Executive  duties. 

Now,  sir,  so  much  only  can  I  say  in  answer  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
wish  to  say  a  little  upon  another  matter  in  the 
brief  hour  allowed  me.  Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  ^ay 
a  little  on  platforms.  Sir,  they  are  humbugs,  es¬ 
pecially  when  made  by  conventions,  as  my  friend 
from  Florida  said  in  his  speech  on  the  30th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  that  adopt  “unmeaning  and  double-faced 
resolutions  of ’48,  even  though  the  equaliy-well  de¬ 
fined  resolutions  of  ’98  may  be  added.”  I  hope  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  hour  when  the  Whig  party 
begin  to  adopt  such  platforms.  If  it  hurts  my 
friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs)  I  cannot  help  it. 

Mr.  Toombs.  You  have  not  hurt  me  in  the  least 
by  any  thing  you  have  said.  I  have  been  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  pleased. 


confidence,  altogether  unexceptionable,  until  the|(Some  gentleman  near  me  expressed  dissent.  I  was 
time  he  said  he  would  not  write  electioneering  mistaken  in  supposing  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
letters!  [Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Clay  did,  and  Cass  ap  We  had  platforms  shortly  after  I  came  first  to 
proved,  cannot  be  wrong.  What  these  gentlemen1  Congress.  We  had  Congressional  platforms.  We 
said  about  writing  letters  was  right.  Mr.  Clay — j  have  had  the  Democratic  party  dodging  upon  the 
a  name  I  never  mention  without  emotions  of  gra-j  subject  of  slavery  since  the  first  hour  I  took  a  seat 
titude  for  his  most  exalted  public  services,  and  de-jjupon  this  floor.  The  Atherton  resolutions  were  a 
servedly  does  he  now  enjoy  the  respect  of  all  goodPpart  of  the  platform;  resolutions  concocted  by  Nul- 
men  of  all  parties — was  a  candidate  in  1844.  I||lifiers,  Disunionists,  and  Abolitionists.  Who  sus- 
preferred  him  then  toallthe  world,  and,  were  he  in  tained  them?  You  will  find  that  Martin  Van  Buren 
good  health,  I  would  prefer  him  to  all  other  aspi-  ;was  the  godfather,  if  not  the  father  of  them.  What 
rants  now.  Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  after  unfortunately  [  has  become  of  him  and  his  platform,  and  where 
writing  a  little  too  much,  took  the  ground  that  hej  has  he  gone?  He  and  his  followers  in  New  York, 
would  not  write  any  more  letters.  General  Cass,  (Preston  King  and  others,)  now  supporting 
in  1848,  published  his  celebrated  letter  that  no  one  jPierce  and  King.  We  had  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  here, 
understands.  I  hope  we  will  understand  it  now.!  who  said  that  he  would  subscribe  money  to  furnish 
1  hope  a  good  many  more  will  than  did  before,  powder  and  shot  to  kill  Virginia  men,  women,  and 
since  his  race  seems  to  have  been  ron.  He  took  [children,  in  case  of  an  insurrection  and  war. 
the  ground  there  that  he  would  write  no  further  [When  it  was  charged  on  this  floor  that  he  had 
for  the  public  eye.  Mr.  Polk,  in  1844,  was  called  [made  some  such  declaration,  Mr.  Weller -then 


upon  for  his  opinions,  and  he  refused  to  answer 
A  public  meeting  was  held,  according  to  my  recol 


from  Ohio,  now  Senator  from  California — tried  to 
deny  it,  and  said  that  Tappan  was  as  much  op- 


lection,  which  he  treated  with  contempt,  and  he|  posed  to  “modern  abolition”  as  anybody  in  Con- 
would  not  answer  any  questions.  How  is  it  thesej  gress.  “Modern  abolition!”  And  then  Tappan, 
gentlemen  were  left  to  decide  for  themselves  whenj'to  keep  up  the  game,  made  a  speech,  on  presenting 
and  how  to  write,  and  General  Scott,  of  all  man  an  abolition  petition,  and  was  forthwith  regarded  • 
kind,  is  said  to  be  unsound,  by  gentlemen  who[  as  a  friend  of  the  South,  and  a  supporter  of  plat- 
have  the  highest  respect  and  regard  for  him,  be-  jforms. 

cause  he  will  not  write  letters?  Why  should  notj[  These  are  the  men — Tappan,  Van  Buren,  Hal- 
Clay,  and  Cass,  and  Polk  have  been  deemed  un  [lett,  and  others— who  stand  upon  your  platforms 

.1  A  Inn.  I  V,  /V,  /,  f  1 1  -1  /l  In?  ®  I  f  1  '  U  AA  rl  1  U  A  rv  I  A  1  f A  *-  »  A  f  1  Q/f  Q  X?  Li1  U  A  1  1  /"V  ♦  ' 


sound,  also,  for  having  refused  to  write? 

Let  us  see  what  the  convention  does.  If  they 
nominate  Fillmore,  or  Webster,  I  shall  go  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  not  exactly 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  but  with  a  sort  of  distrust.  I 
have  not  now  the  same  confidence  in  him  1  had,  I 
confess.  I  will  go  on,  however,  and  try.  I  cannot 
go  the  Florida  policy.  I  cannot  go  all  my  friend 
from  Florida  wants.  We  begin— if  we  pursue  his 
recommendation  in  the  convention — by  an  insult 
to  General  Scott.  He  comes  there  to  make  a  plat¬ 
form  to  insult  him,  and  he  comes  to  cast  a  stigma 
upon  him;  and,  if  he  has  any  part  of  the  spirit  I 
think  he  has,  though  he  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 


They  stood  on  the  platform  of  1848.  B.  F.  Hallett 
[was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported 
ithe  resolutions  of  ’48 — the  same  man  who  had  the 
[gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Rantoul) 
ikicked  out  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  because 
he  would  nobdisgrace  himself  by  promising  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  support  any  platform  that  might  be  made, 
and  because  he  had  brought  to  light  the  fact  of 
Hallett’s  reporting  abolition  resolutions  at  an  anti- 
[slavery  meeting  in  Massachusetts.  Hallett — the 
[“soldier  of  fortune,”  he  is  called  in  Massachusetts — 
has  written  one  of  the  funniest  pamphlets  1  have 
seen — I  wish  I  had  an  hour  to  devote  to  it— espe¬ 
cially  where  he  is  so  affecting  in  his  appeals  to  his 


came  from  the  same  State  as  my  friend  from  Fior-  Democratic  brethren  to  sustain  “good  fellowship, 
ida,  he  will  trample  in  the  dust,  as  an  honorable1  unquestioned  faith  and  fidelity,  and  firm  brother- 
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hood,”  among  each  other!  Amusing  letters,  in 
deed,  are  the  “Three  letters  of  B.  F.  Hallettto  Col 
onel  C.  G.  Greene,  editor  of  the  Boston  Post.3 
Brotherhood  with  Hallett!  [Laughter.]  “Angels 
and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us”  from  that  brother 
hood!  God  forbid  that  we  should  get  into  it!  Give 
me  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  Johnson 
of  Virginia — the  Kelloggs  instead  of  the  Halletts — 
the  Sewards  instead  of  the  Rantouls  and  Floyds.  As 
far  as  I  can  help  it,  I  will  have  no  “brotherhood  or 
good  fellowship”  with  any  of  them.  If  I  must 
choose,  I  would  rather  endure  those  who  will  aid 
us  in  giving  protection  to  American  industry,  and 
in  improving  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  to  the  old 
States  some  share  of  the  public  lands.  I  will  vote 
for  the  bill  advocated  by  my  friend  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Stuart,)  because  I  like  these  improvements 
in  the  first  place,  and  because  he  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  short  personal  explana 
tion.  [Laughter.] 

Here  is  Mr.  Hallett’s  pamphlet — the  “Three 
letters  to  Colonel  Greene.”  In  this  pamphlet  he 
charges  that  General  Harrison  was  elected  in  1840 
“by  a  successful  fraud,  in  making  him  pass  as  an 
Abolitionist  in  the  North,  and  a  firm  supporter  of 
slavery  at  the  South.”  He  also  says  there  is  a 
“movement  at  the  South,  headed  by  Senator  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina,  to  run  General  Scott  as  a 
non-committal  candidate.”  Then  he  alleges  that 
the  “whole  Democracy  at  the  North  mean  to  abide 
by  the  compromises,  and  stand  where  they  have 
stood — upon  the  Baltimore  platform.”  We  shall 
see  presently  how  they  stand  on  that  platform— 
if  they  stand  as  he  does 

These  letters,  be  it  remembered,  are  written  in 
answer  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas 
sachusetts,  (Mr.  Rantoul,)  made  in  this  House 
on  March  9th,  1852.  He  was  defending  the  coali¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts  between  the  Democrats  and 
Abolitionists.  He  says  the t  coalition  was  formed 
in  1849.  In  1850  and  in  1S51  they  succeeded; 
“the  first  time  a  failure,  the  last  two  times  suc¬ 
cessful.”  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in 
that  speech  said  what  I  have  before  me,  which  I 
will  print,  and  cannot,  for  want  of  time,  read.  It 
is  as  follows: 

“  Now,  before  the  coalition  was  made,  of  course 
those  Democrats  who  came  the  nearest  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  opinions  of  the  Freesoilers  had  no  difficulty, 
and  felt  no  repugnance.  The  repugnance  must 
have  been  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  furthest 
from  the  Freesoilers,  and  I  propose  to  show  where 
they  stood.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  resolutions  re 
ported  by  the  honorable  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  Sep¬ 
tember  19th,  1849,  the  week  the  coalition  was 
formed;  and  gentlemen  will  see  how  far  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lett  and  those  who  thought  with  him  had  to  go  be 


unanimously  adopted  circulating  them  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  printed  form, 
for  effect,  and  who  will  write  another  kind  of  doc¬ 
trine  in  private  letters  to  members  upon  this  floor, 
must  submit  to  have  their  two  systems  compared.” 

When  this  information  startled  some  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  asked  if  this  Mr.  Hallett  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee?  To  which 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Rantoul)  answered:  “It  is 
the  same  man.  What  is  called  at  the  North  a 
Hunker  Democrat.” 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  “chairman  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Committee”— the  man  of  “two 
systems,”  the  builder  of  platforms  for  Secession¬ 
ists  and  Abolitionists  to  stand  upon — what  doe3  he 
say  in  answer  to  this?  He  alleges  that  the  sole  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  the  allegations  made  by  the 
[gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Rantoul,) 
|and  others  are  made,  “rest6  upon  the  quotation  on 

*  the  floor  of  Congress  of  one  resolution  and  half 
‘  of  another,  disjointed  from  the  whole  series  of 
‘  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Demo- 
‘  cratic  State  Convention  at  Springfield,  Septem- 

*  ber  19th,  1849,”  &c.  “One  resolution  and  half 
of  another!”  Why  did  not  the  three  letters  give 
us  all  the  resolutions?  Now,  mark  how  a  plaun  tale 
shall  put  this  down.  I  have  before  me  a  paper, 
published  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  April  29th, 
11852.  It  is  a  Democratic  paper.  Its  motto  is  : 
|“  We  go  where  Democratic  principles  lead.” 
|The  editor  of  this  paper  applies  to  Mr.  Hallett  a 
harsh  expression  I  shall  not  use  to  ears  polite.  He 
Isays  the  resolutions  were  “written  by  Mr.  Hallett, 
!‘  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
j‘  and  reported  by  him  to  a  Democratic  State  Con- 
j‘  vention  holden  in  Springfield,  September  19th, 
|‘  1849!”  “He  brought  them  in  his  pocket,  all  cut 
land  dried,”  says  the  editor  of  the  Bay  State.  The 
editor  is  replying  to  a.letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lett  to  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,)  and  published  in  the  Union.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  was  probably  selected  as  the  medium 
of  communication  on  account  of  hi3  well-known 
opinions  in  former  times  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  same  gentleman  is  also  the  biographer  of  our 
'Speaker.  But  in  my  printed  remarks  I  wili  allow 
the  editor  to  speak  for  himself.  Extract  from  the 
Bay  State,  a  Democratic  paper  published  at  Lynn: 

“There  are  in  the  above  quotations  several  direct 
falsehoods.  We  can  call  them  by  no  milder  name. 

“First.  In  relation  to  the  resolution- referred  to: 
Mr.  Hallett.  wrote  them  unsolicited,  uninstructed, 
and  wa3  directed  to  report  them  just  as  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  them.  He  brought  them  in  his  pocket,  all 
cut  and  dried.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Rantoul, 
(that  he  ‘quoted  an  isolated  part  of  a  ueso- 


fore  they  could  act  without  repugnance  with  thej  lution,’  Mr.  Hallett  knew  to  be  false  when  he 
Freesoil  party.  The  following  is  one  of  the  reso-j-made  it.  Mr.  Rantoul  quoted  two  resolutions, 


|and  would,  undoubtedly,  have  quoted  the  remain- 
[der  if  he  had  had  them;  and  Mr.  Hallett’s  glaring 
iinconsistency  would  have  appeared  the  stronger. 

“The  following  are  the  resolutions  touching 
islavery,  written  by  Mr.  Hallett,  and  adopted  by 
the  convention: 

“1.  Resoloed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  slavery  in 
every  form  and  color ;  and  in  favor  of  freedom  and 
[FREE  SOIL  WHEREVER  MAN  LIVES  THROUGHOUT  God’s 
HERITAGE. 

*  “2.  Resolved,  That  by  common  law  and  common 

isense,as  well  as  by  thedecision  oftheSupremeCourt 


lutions  reported  by  Mr.  Hallett : 

“  ‘Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  slavery  in 
‘  any  form  and  color,  and  in  favor  of  freedom  and 
‘  free  soil  idler  ever  man  lives  throughout  God’s 

*  heritage.’. 

“  That  is  one  of  the  resolutions;  here  is  another  : 

“  ‘  Resolved ,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  extension 

*  of  slavery  to  free  Territories,  and  in  favor  of  the 
‘  exercise  of  all  constitutional  and  necessary  means 
‘  to  restrict  it  to  the  limits  within  which  it  does  or 

*  may  exist  by  the  local  laws  of  the  State.’ 

“Now,  gentlemen  will  ask  me,  what  is  the  vote 

upon  these  resolutions  of  Mr.  Hallett?  It  was  al'of  the  United  States,  (in  Prigg  vs  Pennsylvania, 
very  full  Democratic  Convention,  and  the  vote  in  jl6th  Peters,)  ‘the  state  of  slavery  is  a  mere  muniei- 
favor  of  these  resolutions  was  a  unanimous  one,i'pal  regulation,  founded  upon  and  limited  to  tie 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1849.  Gentlemen  whojjverge  of  the  territorial  law;’ that  is,  the  limits  of  the 
write  one  kind  of  resolutions  for  the  newspapers, jiState  creating  it. 
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“3.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  as  slavery  does  noi;l  I  have  much  more  material  before  me  relating' 
exist  by  any  municipal  law  in  the  new  Territo-jjto  Mr.  Hallett,  but  I  will  not  use  it  at  present.  1 
ries,  and  Congress  has  no  power  to  institute  it,  t«ijc  may  do  so  hereafter,  if  it  becomes  necessary.  He 
local  laws  of  any  State  authorizing  slavery  canllis  one  of  those  now  busily  engaged  in  endeavoring 
never  be  transported  there,  nor  can  slavery  exist  ito  create  sectional  discord  in  our  country.  He  is 
there  but  by  a  local  law  of  the  Territories  sane-  one  of  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  South,  assailing 
tioned  by  Congress,  or  the  legislative  act  of  a  State ; | the  best  men  in  the  country,  living  and  dead.  He 
in  its  sovereign  capacity.  licalled  the  late  convention  to  order  as  chairman  of 

“4.  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  exten-  | the  Democratic  Central  Committee;  he  drafted  the 
sion  of  slavery  to  free  Territories,  and  in  favor  of  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  platform  in  1845  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  all  constitutional  and  necessary  is,  after  his  course  has  been  exposed,  continued  by 
mean3  to  restrict  it  to  the  limits  within  which  it  .the  Democratic  party  as  one  of  the  National  Dem- 
does  or  may  exist  by  the  local  laws  of  the  States  ;,)cratic  Committee."  It  is  to  surh  men  as  these 
but  [that  Mr.  Pierce  owes  his  nomination.  They  have 

“5.  Resolved,  That  these  sentiments  are  so  uni- |j been  allowed  to  fraternize  with  Southern  Seces- 
versal  at  the  North  as  to  belong  to  no  party,  being  jsionists  and  Democrats,  and  have  directed  their 
held  in  common  by  all  men  north  of  a  sectional  line,|coun3el3. 

while  they  are  repudiated  by  most  men  south  of  |  Such  men  can  always  find  evidence  of  their  op- 
that  line,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  made  a  j position  to  abolition.  They  have  “two  systems.'’ 
national  party  test.  I  They  “eat  southern  dirt,”  in  the  language  of  the 

“Mr.  Rantoul  quoted  the  first  and  fourth  reso  jgentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Rantoul,) 
lutions.  Now,  what  is  the  purport  of  each  and  abjlin  Baltimore,  and  in  Springfield  are  higher- law 
of  them?  Did  Mr.  Rantoul  quote  an  ‘  isolated] men,  opposed  to  slavery  in  every  form  and  color, 
part  of  a  resolution?'  No.  Nor  did  he  misrepre-;j“and  in  favor  of  freedom  and  free  soil  wherever 
sent  Mr.  Hallett.” •  liman  lives  throughout  God’s  heritage.”  They 

To  inform  the  southern  people,  who  do  not  knowj  would  have  free  soil  even  in  the  Southern  States, 
what  is  the  character  of  the  builders  of  Democratic  'Did  ever  Seward,  or  Kellogg,  or  Johnston,  of  Penn- 
platforms,  I  will  only  a9k  them  to  read  these  reso-;  sylvania,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Florida,  go  further 

itri  1 K  fhn  throo  IcHorc  cjoln’mi'  i-hoir  rrr\r\rl 


lutions,  with  the  three  letters  asking  their  “  gooc 
fellowship  and  brotherhood!”  Hear  how  coolly  Mr 
Hallett,  in  his  three  letters,  speaks  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  Springfield,  in  1849: 

“  Certain  it  is  that  neither  Mr.  Hallett,  nor  those 

*  io ko  thought  with  him ,  or  anybody  besides,  had  the 
<  least  conception  that  the  State  Convention  of  1849! 

*  had,  in  any  form,,  endorsed  Freesoilism;  and  if  any  j 
‘  such  construction  can  be  put  upon  the  doings  of  that 

convention,  the  discovery  has  been  reserved  until  the 


than  this?  1  concur  entirely  with  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  (Mr.  King,) 
svhen  he  wrote  that  “a  large  portion  of  the  former 
‘  Democracy  of  the  North  lend  theni3elve3  to  the 
£  advocacy  of  Freesoil  doctrines,  and  make  com- 
‘  mon  cause  with  the  unprincipled  and  the  infa¬ 
mous  agitators  and  abolitionists.”  He  probably 
referred  to  Mr  Van  Buren,  Hallett,  and  others. 
The  “former  Democracy,”  old  fogies,  I  suppose, 
to  whom  he  referred,  are  now  on  the  platform  with 


r present  time,  for  all  contemporaneous  exp  sition  set\  him. 
t  down  that  convention  as  having  utterly  repudiated  Now,  sir,  whatever  may  be  said  in  condemna- 
■  political  Freesoilism,  and  taken  the  platform  of  </ie'!tion  of  the  abominable  opinions  of  the  gentleman, 
r  Baltimore  Convention!!!”  j  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Rantoul,)  I  think 

Can  any  man  read  this,  and  not.  be  suspicious  of:  vastly  more  of  him  than  I  do  of  the  master- 

- -o  win  T>r>ct\  builder — the  boss — Mr.  Hallett.  The  difference 

between  them  is  about  the  same  as  that  between 
the  bold,  daring  highwayman,  who  says  the  world 
is  his  oyster,  which  he,  with  sword,  will  open, 
and  c  >mes  gallantly  into  the  fight,  and  the  hypo¬ 
crite,  like  Aminadab  Sleek,  with  long  face  and 
3olemn  professions,  putting  money  in  his  own 
pocket  obtained  under  false  pretences  If  I  could 
have  any  thing  like  a  preference,  I  rather  prefer 
lutions  of  the  convention  of  1849,  but  omits  all|ji he  highwayman.  Of  all  evils,  save,  oh  !  save 


platforms?  Will  not  the  New  Fork  Evening  Post 
furnish  “a  contemporaneous  exposition”  of  the! 
last  Baltimore  platform,  when  it  says  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  “not  even  heard,  a  considerable  number! 
of  members  present  voting  against  them,  and; 
those  who  said  aye  did  not  know  to  what  they  were! 
giving  their  applause?” 

Mr.  Hallett,  in  these  three  letters,  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  “series  of  two  columns”  of  the  reso 


those  quoted  by  the  Lynn  paper.  He  charges  thaiijme  and  the  Whig  party  from  the  “infamous 
General  Taylor  was  elected  by  the  “bad  laith”  ofi'agitators  and  abolitionists,”  who  wish  to  sow  dis- 
the  South;  and  he  adds  that,  although  the  North- jjeord  in  the  country,  by  their  miserable  wooden- 
ern  Democrats  keenly  felt,  as  they  were  bound  to,!| nutmeg,  horn  gun-flint,  pedlar-made,  double- 
the  defeat  “of  the  great  American  statesman,  Ge-ijfaced,  “good  fellowship,  firm  brotherhood”  plat- 
t  neral  Cass,  and  the  election,  by  aid  of  Southern!  form  resolutions.  There  never  wasa  greater  “fraud” 
<  Democratic  votes,  of  the  abolition  slaveholding  [than  this  pamphlet  of  Hallett’s.  My  friend  from 
*  chief ,  General  Taylor ,  they  did  not  forget  to  weak  ji  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Cullom,)  the  other  day  referred 
«  en  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  the  North  jto  the  Boston  Times,  an  abolition  paper,  which  had 
4  and  South,  nor  deny  to  the  latter  the  full  mea-j  at  the  head  of  its  columns  the  names  of  Douglas 
«  sure  and  security  of  their  constitutional  rights.”  land  Hunter.  I  refer  to  the  facts  given  in  his  speech, 


General  Taylor  “an  abolition  chief,”  says  the; 
master-workman  of  the  Baltimore  platforms  of 
1848  and  1852— the  man  who  drafted  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Springfield  Convention!  And  in  his! 
three  letters  he  answers  the  charge  of  his  being  anj 
Abolitionist  in  1849,  by  giving  copies  of  various| 
resolutions,  in  other  years,  in  which  he  was  op  i 
posed  to  abolition— only  proving  that  a  man  mayjjlound  under  his  banner,  with  Rantoul,  Hallett, and 
be  in  Democratic  “brotherhood”  on  the  Baltimorcjthe  whole  of  this  concern,  going  it  pell-mell,  be- 
platform  with  Secessionists  in  Baltimore,  and  onjjcause  General  Scott  would  not  write  a  letter  since 
the  Springfield  platform  with  Abolitionists  in  i the  3d  of  February,  1852.  Talk  about  progressive 
Springfield.  , Democracy.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


of  the  alliance  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Ab¬ 
olitionists.  Young  America  was  then  blooming.  I 
suppose  if  Young  America  had  been  nominated, 
with  all  his  filibustering,  with  all  his  kind  treat¬ 
ment  of  friends,  with  all  his  soft  insinuating  ways 
to  all  mankind,  and  nobody  in  particular,  [laugh¬ 
ter,]  my  friend  from  Florida  would  have  been 
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Olds)  talked  about  the  old  “fife  and  drum.”  This 
Baltimore  platform  is  the  fife  and  drum. 

I  wish  I  had  half  an. hour,  by  way  of  “  personal 
explanation,”  to  comment  upon  the  drum  and  fib 
music  of  this  contemptible  platform.  I  beg-  par 


phrase,  that  it  was  allowable  to  “make  the  devil 
tote  brick  to  build  a  church  ”  Who  is  there  that, 
would  not  worship  there  because  the  devil  did 
“tote”  some  of  the  bricks  to  build  it?  Who  so 
loverrighteous  as  to  refuse  to  worship  in  a  church 


don  of  the  Democrats  for  saying  it.  It  is”  ti  uly  ^because  some  bad  men  approach  the  altar?  I  would 


contemptible  and  disgraceful,  especially  the  Com 
promise  part  of  it.  1  would  rather  take  the  Free 
soil  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
(Mr.  Fitch,)  the  Smithsonian  Regent,  who  saysj 
‘•it  was  him”  who  did  this  and  that.  I  would 
rather  take  these  resolutions  than  this  platfor.m  j 
They  do  not  use  the  word  “finality.”  What  he-; 
comes  of  my  friend  from  Florida  with  the  “  fined  j 
ity  ?”  Where  are  you  ?  Are  you  going  with  that' 
platform  against  internal  improvements?  What! 


not  make  elders  and  deacons  of  them,  but  let  them 
sit  near  the  door.  Hallett  was  a  high  priest  in  the 
Democratic  Convention.  If  any  Kelloggs  come 
among  us,  we  will  try  and  place  them  on  the  stool 
of  repentance.  My  friend  from  Mississippi,  who 
is  a  strong  Southern  Rights  man,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  and  is  quiie  ultra  upon  the  ground  of  seces¬ 
sion,  can  fold  his  arms,  arid  stand  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
.Rantoul,)  who  must  stand  there,  although  he  was 


does  that  mean  ?  The  whole  Smithsonian  college,  kicked  out  of  the  convention,  in  accordance  to  the 
if  there  were  twelve  from  Indiana,  cannot  tell  'dictates  of  party,  and  dare  not  refuse.  He  is  like 
what  the  “  general  system”  of  internal  improve-!  many  other  men  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  who 


ments  is.  The  whole  platform  at  Baltimore  was  a| 
farce.  Some  member  called,  in  the  great  confu-| 
sion,  for  a  division  of  the  question,  arid  General; 
Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  the  resolu 


would  seek  “the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth,”  and  vindicate  their  honor  in  a  personal 
contest  at  the  certain  risk  of  their  life.  I  have  seen 
such,  when  King  Caucus  stamps  his  foot,  tremble 


lions  could  not  be  divided!  Think  of  that,  Mr.1  like  an  Eastern  slave. 

Chairman.  A  long  string  of  resolutions  were;  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ran- 


offered  upon  every  thing-,  and  nothing  in  particular 
They  putin  those  of  1798  and  ’99,  but  left  out  the  re 
solutions  in  regard  to  the  French  revolution,  which 
they  adopted  four  years  ago  by  the  Democracy, 
with  whom  principles  are  eternal  and  platforms 
finalities.  Louis  Napoleon  sits  upon  his  throne  as 
emperor  in  fact;  and  where  now  i3  all  their  syrri 
pathy  and  confidence  in  the  French  revolution? 
They  need  Mr.  Hallett,  of  Boston,  to  fix  up  an 
other  platform — I  cannot  go  that.  I  want  no  such 
drum  and  fife  music  as  that.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olds)  want  the  fife  and  drum,  il 
it  plays  .Yankee  Doodle  and  protection  to  Ameri 
can  labor;  or  does  he  want  “Rule  Britannia,” 
‘God  save  the  Queen,”  and  free  trade,  according 


toul)  may  talk  about  revolutionary  heroes, 
listened  to  him  with  pleasure,  and  felt  kindly  to¬ 
wards  him  when  he  referred  to  those  old  times, 
and  told  us  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  sires,  and  that  their  blood  flowed  through 
his  veins,  and  the  veins  of  his  constituents,  as  1 
understood  him.  I  hope  it  does;  but  he  must 
stand  on  this  Baltimore  platform.  You  must 
come  down  to  “Captain  Scott,”  of  Richmond,  and 
go  the  platform.  There  is  nothing  that  will  save 
you.  [Laughter.]  My  friend  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cabell)  will  have  to  go  there,  if  he  quits  us.  The 
[gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  defends  ihe 
coalition,  can  have  no  scruples  in  submitting  to 
any  platform.  Since  the  days  of  Juda3  Iscariot, 


to  the  Democratic  platform — Sir  Henry  Bulwer’s[  there  has  not  been  so  abominable  a  coalition  as 
letter?  We  cannot  go  under  these  platforms  un  ;|thi3  in  Massachusetts  between  the  Democrats  and 
less  we  know  what  the  music  is,  and  who  the  mu- j! Abolitionists.  Gentlemen  who  can  defend  that, 
jsicians  are,  but  the  Democrats  can.  They  are  jean  submit  to  any  thing  else  in  the  way  of  plat- 
more  easily  pleased  than  we  are.  [[forms.  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  King,)  over  the  way,  made  a  speech  giving  us  a 
(Mr.  Brown,)  the  former  Governbr  of  the  State, ^demonstration  that  he  would  not  support  the  nomi¬ 
nees  not  pursue  the  course  of  our  .friend  from|  nation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  has  endorsed  it. 


Florida.  He  will  not  rule  every  man  out  of  the 
party  who  wishes  to  act  with  him.  When  another 
gentleman  wanted  to  “kick”  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Rantoul)  out  of  the  party, 
he  said  he  would  take  his  support,  and  co-operate 
with  him.  He  is  more  sensible  than  some  others. 
I  beg  pardon  for  drawing  comparisons,  i  know 
they  are  “odorous  ”  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  his  speech  of  April  13  and  14,  1852, 
said,  in  reference  to  the  bank,  tariff,  and  distribu 
tion — the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 


.arid  marches  right  into  line;  and  afterwards  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  Secessionist, 
(Mr.  Orr,)  comes  in  and  gives  it  support,  though 
he  does  not  approve  all  of  it.  Of  what  use  is  a  plat¬ 
form,  if  Abolitionists  and  Secessionists,  without 
'surrendering  their  opinions,  can  unite  in  support¬ 
ing  it,  or  supporting  the  nominee  who  stands  upon 
[it?  The  Jftfew  York  Evening  Post ,  a  Democratic - 
i Abolition  paper,  dissents  from  the  platform,  de¬ 
nounces  it,  approves  Pierce’s  nomination,  and  says 
that  Scott  “claims  publicly  to  be  one  of  the  authors 
[of  the  Compromise,  Fugitive  Slave  law  and  all— 
so  far  as  to  have  earnestly  and  successfully  used 


(Mr. 

Rantoul)  was  appointed  by  President  Pc lk  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  for  Massachusetts,  being  accepted 
a3  a  sound  Democrat :  “  I  will  not  reject  the  aid  of  [[all  his  influence  with  Congress  to  procure  its  pas- 
4  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Freesoiler[|Sage.”  I  quote  the  very  words  I  have  ihe  paper 
4  though  he  be,  in  upholding  the  Democratic  side 
4  of  these  questions.”  ■  *  *  “  When  a  good  work 

4  has  to  be  done,  I  will  accept  aid  from  any  quar 
4  ter.”  If  so  staunch  a  Southern  Rights  Democrat 
as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  can  accept  such 


,  -  --  paper 

before  me.  I  give  another  extract  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend  from  Florida,  and  those  who  read  the 
{Tribune  to  frighten  southern  gentlemen, 
i  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  June 
8,  1852,  speaking  of  General  Scott’s  declaration 


aid,  cannot  my  friend  from  Florida  take  some  such  that  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
aid  in  getting  river  and  harbor  improvements,  andi  law,  says: 

tariff,  or  his  Florida  railroad?  I  warn  the  gentle  jj  “His  declaration  to  this  effect,  as  taken  down 
man,  with  his  sublimated  opinions,  to  keep  out  of!  from  his  own  mouth,  has  been  published  in  the 
the  Democratic  party;  they  will  have  the  whole  orl  \IYibune  itself,  and  nobody  has  denied  the  authen- 
uone,  and  unless  he  yields  he  cannot  stay  with!  [ticity  of  the  statement.  There  is  not  a  colored  man 
them  two  months.  [  carried  off  from  his  family  under  this  infamouslaw, 

I  heard  it  said  when  I  was  a  child,  in  horqelyi:not  a  free  man  or  woman  cnsJ^ved  by  what  are dc- 
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nominated  its  summary  processes,  who  may  not,  ;  “With  regard  to  the  resolutions  said  to  have 
if  we  take  General  Scott’s  own  word,  thank  him  for  been  adopted  by  the  convention  just  before  its 
all  that  they  are  made  to.  endure.  There  is  not  a;  close,  called  in  some  quarters  ‘the  platform,’  we 
marshal  or  his  deputy  employed  to  seize  the  pre  reassert  in  stronger  terms  what  we  said  yesterday, 
tended  fugitive,  or  a  commissioner  who  sits  to  ad -  Further  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  satisfy 
minister  the  law,  who  is  not  indebted  to  General  us  that  in  saying  that  they  did  not  express  the 
Scott  for  the  odious  and  ungrateful  duty  imposed;  sense  of  the  convention,  we  used  the  least  expres- 
upon  him.  Yet  this  is  the  man  whom  those  zealousjjsive  phrase  the  case  would  justify.  They  were  not 
advocatesof  liberty  select  as  their  favorite  candidate  adopted  by  the  convention.  Three-fourths  of  the 
for  the  Presidency,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  mak-i  members — more  than  three-fourths  it  is  said  by 
ing  his  boasts  that,  but  for  his  personal  influence,!  some — had  left  the  room;  not  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  detestable  bill  of  which  we  are  speaking  might*  the  rest  knew  what  was  doing.” 


never  have  become  a  law 
The  New  York  Evening  Post 
cent  nomination,  says: 

“The  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 


Now,  sir,  is  the  Democratic  party  “national- 
noticing  the  re-ijized?”  Is  agitation  stopped  by  their  platform? 
llHear  the  Post  further: 

“From  one  of  the  members,  then  in  the  conven- 


Hampshire,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  tion,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  a  part  of  the 
Presidency,  appears  to  diffuse  general  satisfaction;  resolutions,  and  would  have  voted  against  them  if 


among  the  Democratic  party.” 

Why?  Because  of  the  platform?  Far  from  it. 
Hear  further  from  the  Post  in  the  same  article. 


I  he  had  been  given  an  opportunity,  we  have  it  that 
he  did  not  even  hear  the  resolutions  put  to  vote, 
and  was  not  aware  of  this  pretence  that  they 


The  Post  rejoices  in  the  nomination  of  one  “who1  had  been  adopted  till  he  heard  of  it  afterwards.  A 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  answer  Robert!  platform  made  in  this  manner  does  not  even  de- 


G.  Scott’s  letter.”  It  says,  also: 


serve  the  name  of  a  farce,  which  we  yesterday 


Mr.  Pierce  did  not,  like  General  Scott,  if  we  Igave  it.  A  farce  is  played  before  an  audience 


may  believe  the  boasts  which  Scott  is  so  fond  of 
publicly  making,  procure  the  passage  of  the  Com¬ 
promise  by  Congress.  He  has  none  of  the  partiali¬ 
ties  of  paternity  to  induce  him  to  employ  the  influ¬ 
ence  ol  his  office  to  put  down  freedom  of  speech  on! 
this  topic. 

“The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  those  who 
nominated  the  candidate.  They  were  not  put  till 
a  large  number  of  the  members  had  withdrawn;! 
they  were  not  debated,  not  considered,  not  even j 
heard;  a  considerable  number  of  members  present 


which  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on.” 

I  Here  we  have  the  proof  that  the  platform  is  not 
;binding  on  Abolitionists;  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr  Orr)  has  shown  us  it  is  not 
binding  on  Secessionists.  It  only  influences  those 
who  are  sound  without  it. 

The  platform  denounces  a  National  Bank;  yet 
Mr.  King,  the  nominee  For  Vice  President,  was  a 
republican  member  of  Congress  in  1816,  from 
North  Carolina,  and  voted  for  the  very  monster 
bank  that  the  platform  says  is  unconstitutional. 


voted  against  them,  and  those  who  said  aye  didjj  Mr.  King  is  a  gentleman  of  irreproachable  charac- 
not  know  to  what  they  were  giving  their  applause  |ter,  whom  I  highly  respect.  I  have  defended  him 
The  pretence  of  passing  resolutions,  of  adopting  a  when  attacked  by  Democrats  at  home.  I  think  he 
platform  of  political  belief,  under  such  circum  ;; voted  for  the  Force  bill,  which  Nullifiers  say  was 


stances,  is  the  merest  farce  in  the  world— a  pro 
ceeding  as  destitute  of  moral  force  as  if  the  resolu-i 
tions  had  been  adopted  by  a  dozen  chance  travel-: 
lers  on  board  a  steamboat.” 

And  yet  we  are  told  we  nationalize  parties  by 
making  them  stand  on  platforms.  Hear  the  Post \ 
further: 


intended  to  enable  General  Jackson  to  destroy  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bragg.  The  Journal  will  show  that  Mr. 
King,  of  Alabama,  voted  against  the  celebrated 
Force  bill  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Mangum,  Sena¬ 
tors  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  do  in- 


‘YVith  regard  to  what  is  called  the  platform!  justice  to  Mr.  King,  but  I  understood  that  he  voted 
adopted  by  the  convention,  we  have  but  a  few' for  the  Force  bill.  I  stand  corrected, 
words  to  say.  Some  part  of  it  is  excellent — that  We  used  to  hear  the  cry  of  bargain,  intrigue, 

which  refers  to  the  resolutions  of  1798  is  worthy  of 'and  corruption  raised  against  Mr.  Clay  because 


all  commendation,  inasmuch  as  it  readopts  those; 
principles  of  construction  which  the  legislative  au-  j 
thority  i3  beginning  to  disregard.  That  portion! 
which  relates  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  founded; 
on  a  doubtful  construction  of  the  Constitution,! 
would  appear  to  many  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
with  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inhuman  provisions 
of  the  law  itself,  on  which,  however,  the  resolutionj 
expresses  no  opinion.-  But  whether  the  resolutions 
are  good  or  bad  we  regard  as  a  matter  of  very-lit¬ 
tle  moment.  They  undoubtedly  speak  the  sense  ol 
the  committee  who  framed  them,  but  in  no  respect 
can  they  be  considered  as  speaking  the  sense  of 
the  convention.” 

In  the  article  referred  to  before  me,  the  Post  says: 

“Mr.  Pierce  voted,  when  in  Congress,  to  respect 
the  right  o(  petition,  as  exercised  by  the  Abolition¬ 
ists.” 

It  adds: 

“The  right  to  ask  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
in  the  District  ot  Columbia  is  now  admitted;  but 
Franklin  Pierce,  whatever  be  his  opinions  respect¬ 
ing  the  Compromise,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  as 
•sertit.” 

The  paper  of  the  8th  of  June  also  say3: 


he  voted  for  Mr.  Adams.  The  country  was  preju¬ 
diced  for  years  against  Mr.  Clay  on  this  account. 
The  vile  slander  is  not  believed  now  by  any  intel¬ 
ligent  Democrat.  We  have  recent  evidence  from 
Benton  and  Cass  that  they  never  believed  it.  Co-  ' 
alitions  like  that,  falsely  charged  on  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Adams,  have  always  been  admitted  to  be  dis¬ 
graceful,  until  defended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Rantoul.) 

The  Speaker  of  this  House  published  a  speech* 
some  years  ago,  in  which  he  charged  bargain,  in¬ 
trigue,  and  corruption  upon  Mr.  Clay.  He  is  oc¬ 
cupying  the  Speaker’s  chair,  and  we  are  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  he  can  have  a  chance  to 
reply,  and  defend  himself,  if  I  do  him  injustice. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  truth  in  the  charge  of  a 
coalition  of  the  Democrats  with  the  Freesoilers  in 
this  House  than  there  ever  was  between  Clay  and 
Adams.  Look  at  the  Anti  Slavery  Annual  Report 
in  Massachusetts,  which  I  quoted  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  7th  April  last.  That  report,  referring 
to  the  attempt  to  endorse  the  Compromise  in  the 
Democratic  caucus,  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
session,  says  “the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table; 
and  Mr.  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  obtained  the 
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Speaker’s  chair  solely  on  this  condition.” 

Here  is  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  now  in 
his  seat,  (Mr.  Cleveland,)  however  much  we 
may  condemn  his  opinions,  he  always  has  the  man 
liness  to  avow  them.  To  play  dough-face  does  not 
suit  his  nature.  He  was  in  that  caucus;  be  voted 
for  our  Speaker,  (Mr.  Boyd.)  I  ask  him  if  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  was  not  elected  “solely  on 
the  condition”  that  the  Compromise  measures 
were  laid  on  the  table  in  the  caucus?  He  is  too 
prudent  to  answer  now.  I  dare  him  to  deny  it. 
He  would  not  have  voted  for  him  if  that,  platform 
had  been  adopted.  Here  is  a  great  deal  more 
proof  of  a  coalition  between  our  Speaker  and  the 


Presidents  may  be  forgotten,  but  the  name  signed 
to  the  Fugitive  bill  can  never  be  forgotten.  There 
are  depths  of  infamy  as  there  are  heights  of  fame. 
1  regret  to  say  what  I  must,  but  truth  compels  me. 
Better  far  for  him  had  he  never  been  born;  better 
far  for  his  memory,  and  for  the  good  name  of  his 
children;  had  he  never  been  President!” 

And  yet,  sir,  the  man  who  made  this  speech  has 
been  so  destitute  of  all  regard  for  propriety  as  to 
be  seen  visiting  the  President,  whose  situation 
compels  him  to  receive  all  visitors  !  “  Oh,  shame, 

where  is  thy  blush  !”  I  shall  have,  hereafter,  an¬ 
other  word  to  say  of  this  wicked  speech.  In  place 
(of  Webster,  the  journeymen  platform  builders  in 


Abolitionists  than  of  any  ever  brought  against!  Massachusetts  have  sent  us  a  fantastic  Malvolio, 

""" - ’  *  1  who  puts  himself  into  “the  trick  of  singularity,” 

(and  by  a  peculiar  tact  of  thrusting  himself  where 
he  is  not  wanted,  he  seeks  commendation  for  hi9 
(“yellow  stockings,”  when  he  is  “cross- gartered.” 
|When  he  speaks  we  look  at  him,  and  remembering 
(his  speeches  to  Freesoil  conventions,  we  say,  “  O, 
Ipeace!  contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of 
him;  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes!” 
j  It  is  due  to  Massachusetts  to  say,  the  coalition  is 
(as  much  censured  in  that  State  as  anywhere  else. 
Shortly  after  the  coalition  was  made,  one  hundred 
(and  sixty-seven  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
(of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  published  an  address,  written,  I  learn,  by 
(one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  coalition  is  thoroughly  exposed,  as  a 
!‘factious  conspiracy.”  It  is  charged  as  a  “crime,” 
'as  all  honest  men  will  regard  it. 

!  But  that  is  a  digression.  Look  at  the  coalition 
Jin  this  House  two  years  ago,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brown)  was  to  be  voted  for 
(for  Speaker,  and  when  he  made  a  bargain  with  the 
Freesoilers,  many  Democrats  thought  that  dis 
graceful,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it  by  Massa ; 
jchusett3  Abolitionists.  lam  sorry  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Rantoul,)  who 
(has  been  kicked  out  of  the  Democratic  party.  1 
lam  sorry  I  have  not  some  spermaceti  for  his 
wounds.  [Laughter.]  I  wish  I  could  pour  oil  upon 
his  troubled  spirits,  for  I  like  hie  course  better 
(than  I -do  Hallett’s.  With  all  his  talent,  he  can¬ 
not  make  coalition  agreeable  to  honorable  gen- 
jtlemen  of  his  own  party  in  this  House.  Judas 
Iscariot’s  was  a  coalition  execrated  by  mankind 
for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  Clay  was 
(abused  by  thousands  of  Democrats  for  his  “  coali¬ 
tion”  with  Adams;  but  here  is  a  more  odious  coa¬ 
lition  between  the  Freesoilcr?  and  the  friends  of 
the  Speaker  of  this  House.  I  do  not  charge  that 
he  knew  it;  but  was  he  fool  enough  to  declare  to 
those  men  that  he  would  not  have  their  support? 
(Not  he;  he  took  their  votes.  He  is  not  so  sanctimo¬ 
nious  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  not  so  holy 
las  he.is,  not  so  much  holier  than  other  folks;  and 
(yet  that  is  the  party  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  wants  to  belong  to.  We  sometimes  hear 
a  great  deal  here  about  selling  negroes;  but,  thank 
(God  !  we  have  never  sold  white  men  in  North 
jCarolina,  nor  elsewhere  outside  of  Massachusetts, 
except  for  crime,  and  then  they  were  put  out  to 


Clay  and  Adams. 

Sir,  I  abhor  these  coalitions — the  country  abhors 
them.  If  I  had  never  abhorred  them  before  they 
would  now  be  odious,  when  I  see  the  result  of  the 
Massachusetts  coalition.  The  good  old  Bay  State, 
so  full  of  glorious  revolutionary  associations,  by 
means  of  this  coalition  has  sacrificed  Winthrop — 
and  what  have  they  sent  in  his  place?  However 
we  may  differ  with  Mr.  Winthrop  in  some  of  his 
opinions,  all  men  admit  he  is  without  reproach  as 
a  gentleman,  and  conferred  honor  upon  this  House 
while  he  was  a  member  of  it.  His  high  talents 
will  yet,  I  trust,  be  exerted  in  our  national  coun¬ 
cils.  No  man  has  been  more  unjustly  assailed,  or 
more  misrepresented,  than  he  has.  He  never 
fanned  the  flame  of  sectional  agitation.  He  re¬ 
sisted  it  at  home.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
did  him  justice  for  this  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Win 
throp  spurned  the  attempt  of  the  Freesoilers  to  get 
a  pledge  or  condition  from  him.  No  man  is  more 
ferociously  assailed  by  Abolitionists  than  he  is. 
No  man  more  highly  esteemed  by  gentlemen 
of  all  parties  who  know  him,  than  he  i3.  On  some 
other  occasion  I  may  be  able  to  repel  some  of  the 
assaults  made  against  him. 

But  whom  have  the  Democrats  and  Abolitionists 
sent  in  his  place  to  the  Senate?  One  gentleman 
(Mr.  Rantoul)  was  there  for  nineday3.  He  was 
shunned  by  even  his  own  party  friends  while  he 
was  there— they  regarding  the  coalition  as  disrepu¬ 
table. 

And  who  is  now  the  representative  in  the  Senate 
of  the  coalition  in  Massachusetts?  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner — “what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen.” 
In  that  greatest  of  great  speeches  delivered  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  reply  to  Hayne — a  speech  which 
would  have  made  its  author  immortal  had  he  made 
no  other — there  is  a  beautiful  apostrophe  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  :  “There  she  stands,”  he  said,  “look  at 
iher.”  For  many  years  past  the  country  has  said 
with  pride,  pointing  to  her  Senators,  “look  at 
her” — but  then  Webster  and  Davis  were  there; 
then  Choate  or  Winthrop  was  there — but  who  says 
“look  at  her”  now  ?  Whom  ha3  she  given  us,  by 
Democratic  votes,  as  the  successor  of  Webster  and 
J>Winthrop  ?  Look  on  that  picture  and  then  on  this, 
ch,  Massachusetts,  and  hide  your  diminished  head! 
Her  present  Senator  is  the  author  of  a  speech  “on 
our  present  anti-slavery  duties,”  at  the  Freesoil 
State  Convention  in  Boston,  October  3,  1850.  some 


extracts  from  which  were  published  in  the  Repub-  work  to  pay  their  expenses.  But  since  the  time 
iZC  newspaper  a  f0W  days  3,^0 ,  Tii/^na  Toparinf  pno  lifmn  fr\  r»  f  ho  ninena 

In  that  speech,  among  other  things,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  coalition  successor  of  Webster  thus  spoke  of 
the  Fugitive  law,  and  of  the  President : 

“Into  the  immortal  catalogue  of  national  crimes 
this  has  now  passed,  drawing  with  it;  by  an  inex 
orable  necessity,  its  authors  also,  and  chiefly  him 
who,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  set  his 
name  to  the  bill,  and  breathed  into  it  that  final! 


of  Judas  Iscariot’s  coalition  for  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  there  never  was  such  a  coalition  as  that 
jin  Massachusetts  two  years  ago  between  th& 
(Democrats  and  Freesoilers.  One  man  came  to 
Congress,  another  took  a  clerkship  or  a  judge- 
ship,  one  was  made  Governor,  and  the  small  offices 
jwere  used  for  change  on  the  counter.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  But  the  resolutions  of ’98- ’99  got  into  that 
convention.  We \ had ‘a  man  named  Root,  from 


breath  without  which  it  would  have  no  life.  OtherjlOhio,  here  in  Congress,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  smart, 
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humorous  fellow,  but  he  got  his  head  full  of  these 
ultra  abolition  notions,  and  it  destroyed  all  his 
talent  and  usefulness.  Just  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stevens.)  who  made. such  an 
admirable  speech  on  the  tariff  yesterday,  holds  the 
same  opinions,  and  thus  hi3  great  talents, *whicb 
might  be  a  blessing,  are  a  curse  to  the  country. 
Well,  who  have  they  sent  here  from  Ohio  in  Root’s 
place?  A  gentleman  born  in  England,  (Mr. 
Townshend.)  “  Coslum ,  non  ar^imum  mutant,  qui 
irons  mare  currunt .”  He  took  up  the  resolutions  ol 
’98  in  his  speech  here,  and  he,  no  doubt,  will  tell 
you  that  th  severy  resolutions  tolerate  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  A  gentleman  near  me^says  that 
that  gentleman  declares  he  will  not  vote  the  Demo 
cratic  ticket.  I  believe  he  will  not  vote  any  Ame 
rican  ticket  with  the  sentiments  he  expresses  in 
that  speech.  Well,  he  is  a  great  improvement  on 
Root,  as,  I  think,  Rabelais  writes,  the  devil  said 
when  he  mended  the  dog’s  leg  by  taking  out  the 
bone  and  putting  in  a  stick.  [Great  laughter.] 
Now,  sir,  when  Hallett  reported  resolutions  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  1848,  a  motion  was 
made  to  amend  the  resolutions  by  putting  in  one 
about  the  Wilmot  proviso.  When  that  resolution 
wa3  offered,  a  gentleman  from  my  own  State  (Mr 
Strange)  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  because 
as  he  remarked,  the  platform  was  strong  enough 
already.  Well,  Hallett  repot  ted  those  resolutions, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  signed  resolutions  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ran- 
toul)  read*to  us  a  few  days  ago.  Since  1848,  when 
my  excellent  friend  from  North  Carolina  was  sat 
isfied  with  the  platform,  this  man  Hallett,  on  the 
same  committee,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  him,  has 
pursued  such  a  course  as  that.  Can  I  trust,  such 
things?  What  good  can  platforms  do  when  these 
men  stand  upon  them?  And  worse  than  that 
yet.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 


forms  and  resolutions  for  Whigs  or  Democrats  to 
-dand  upon.  Go  back  to  Washington’s  days. 
Why  did  they  not  rig  him  up  and  put  him  upon  a 
platform  of  resolutions?  Because  the  public  heart 
knew  he  was  worthy  of  trust.  Why  did  they  not 
put  old  John  Adams  on  a  platform,  or  his  son,  or 
Jefferson,  or  Madison,  or  Monroe,  or  Jackson,  or 
Crawford,  or  Harrison,  or  Clay,  or  Taylor?  There 
were  no  “platforms”  until  Mr.  Van  Buren  quar¬ 
relled  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  thought  to  get  the 
start  of  him  by  platform  resolutions.  That  was 
when  they  commenced.  I  want  to  go  back  and 
take  men  according  to  their  known  opinions. 
Why,  even  John  Van  Buren,  the  talented  Barn¬ 
burner  of  New  York,  goes  for  this  Pierce  platform; 
or  if  he  does  not  go  for  the  platform,  at  least  he 
goes  for  the  man,  and  I  believe  he  goes  the  plat¬ 
form,  too,  as  he  understands  it,  though  no  two  men 
in  this  House  can  •understand  it  alike.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  relation  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  the 
platform  says  this  act  cannot  “be  repealed  or  so 
changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency.” 
Will  some  Freesoiler  tell  me  whether  this  doe3  not 
admit  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  jury-trial  for 
fugitive  slaves?  I  know  some  of  them  desire  that 
change,  and  think  it  would  be  more  efficient. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  King) 
would  tell  you  that  the  jury-trial  would  make  the 
law  more  efficient.  These  men  will  contend  at  the 
North  that  jury  trial  is  provided  for,  and  Hallett 
will  pen  resolutions  about  it,  before  anti  slavery 
conventions  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  tosvn  meet¬ 
ings,  and  then  write  letters  and  say  it’s  all  a  lie. 
[Laughter.]  I  cannot  go  for  such  a  platform.  I 
jwill  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  thing. 
[Again  I  ask,  how  does  a  platform  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion,  if  gentlemen  can  understand  it  as  they  please? 
[How  can  it  settle  it  when  the  platform  is  passed  in 
an  afternoon  session,  as  the  papers  report,  amidst 


Rantoul) — and  he  must  pardon  me  for  referring  (the  greatest  possible  disorder  and  confusion 


to  him  so  frequently;  1  believe  my  remarks  in  ref 
erence  to  him  will  not  hurt  him  at  home,  but  will 
rather  do  him  good — the  gentleman  in  that  same 
convention  of  1848,  if  I  mistake  not,  nominated 
the  candidate  for  Vice  President.  He  and  Hallett 
were  as  thick  then  as  two  thieves.  [Laughter  ] 
They  were  sworn  friends — hand  and  glove  together. 
The  gentleman  shakes  his  head.  He  never  did  like 
Hallett.  Well,  I  do  not  blame  him  for  it.  I  like 
him  the  better  for  it.  I  cannot  trust  these  Abolition 
platform  builders: 

“For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox; 

Who  ne’er  so  tame,  so  cherish’d,  and  lock’d  up, 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors.” 

In  plain  talk,  watch  him,  or  he  will  rob  your 
poultry  yard. 

I  have  no  patience  with  northern  men  who  have 
“two  systems” — one  in  Baltimore,  another,  at 
home.  I  honor  those  who,  like  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  (Mr.  Richardson,)  are  the  same  here  and 
there — like  your  Senator,  (Mr.  Douglas,)  whose 
manly  course  at  home  on  this  subject  I  heartily 
commend.  But  when  they  come  v/hining  and 
dodging  and  sneaking  here  with  their  horn-gun- 
flint  resolutions,  I  do  not  trust  them.  I  cannot 
trust  men  like  Hallett,  whatever  platform  they 
may  stand  upon.  In  the  convention  at  Baltimore! 
the  other  day,  a  friend  from  North  Carolina  (Mr  ' 
Saunders)  said  that  the  resolutions  could  not  be 
divided — think  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman — and  the 
question  was  taken  on  them  amidst  great  shout 
ing.  I  commend  to  my  Democratic  friends  wha* 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  upon  that  sub 
ject,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Now,  I  say  again,  that  I  am  totally,  finally,  and 
utterly  opposed  to  these  foolish,  ridiculous  plat- 


some  men  sober  and  some  men  notsober?  [Laugh- 
Iter.]  A  wise  man  remarked  that  an  assembly  of 
;  three  hundred  men  would  be  a  mob  if  each  one 
of  them  were  a  Socrates.  Democratic  Conventions 
[are  no  exception  to  the  remark.  But  our  friends, 
[who,  like  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  dislike 
[General  Scott,  are  anxious  to  have  a  letter,  to  have 
la  platform.  They  say  General  Scott  ought  to 
write,  all  at  once.  W ell,  what  did  the  Democratic 
j party  do  with  their  men  who  wrote  letters?  They 
[got  a  Captain  Scott,  who  killed  off  thirteen  of 
[them.  The  Freesoil  influence  prevailed,  and  put 
[down  every  man  who  wrote  those  letters.  That 
is  what  letter- writting  brought  them  to.  Sir,  I 
trust  that  no  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
will  condescend  to  pledge  himself  in  advance  to 
any  body  of  men  that  he  will  veto  any  act  of  this 
congress.  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  not  get  my 
support,  for  that  would  depend  on  who  the  other 
candidates  were;  and  I  cannot  go  the  Pierce  plat¬ 
form;  but  he  could  not  have  my  cordial  support. 
,[  should  support  him  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
if  at  all. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  remain,  I  wish  to 
state  very  rapidly  some  of  my  objections  to  the 
double-faced  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  the  rapid  speaking,  caused  by  an  effort 
to  discuss  more  subjects  than  the  time  will  allow, 
it  is  impossible  to  argue  any  question  properly. 
To  be  brie/,  then  :  The  platform  condemns  “  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvements.”  That 
is  a  “  Kane  letter”  resolution.  Who  can  say  what 
is  “  a  general  system?”  Will  Democrats  support 
a  system  that  is  not  general  ?  Does  it  depend  on 
the  amount  expended — must  it  contain  fifty  items* 
or  fifteen  ? 
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Another  resolution  forbids  the  General  Govern-  j 
ment  to  “  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  det  [ 
riment  of  any  other.”  This  is  a  sly  attack  on  a 
protective  tariff,  which  it  is  not  prudent  boldly  to 
avow.  If  the  candidate  accepts  the  platform,  hr 
will  run  in  the  South  as  against  a  protective  tariff, 
and  in  the  North  a  letter  can  be  had  for  Pennsyl-j 
vania,  showing  he  is  a  better  tariff  man  than  Mr. 
Clay  ever  was.  Thi3  resolution  panders  to  the 
nullification  spirit  of  the  South,  which  opposes 
tariffs.  It  perpetuates  a  feeling  of  sectional  dis 
like. 

Another  resolution  favors  “the  most  rigid  econo¬ 
my.”  So  did  Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  were  so  enormously  increased. 

A  great  man  said,  when  censuring  the  habit. of 
men  in  making  resolutions  to  carry  out  good  in¬ 
tentions,  that  “hell  itself  was  paved  with  good  res¬ 
olutions.”  I  will  not  say  some  of  these  platform 
resolutions  will  be  found  there;  but  ir  good  resolu¬ 
tions,  unaccompanied  with  good  acts,  go  to  the 
place  referred  to,  none  can  have  a  better  elaim  to 
be  sent  there  than  those  of  the  Baltimore  platform 

Another  resolution  asserts  that  the  Democratic 
party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  reviving  in  Con¬ 
gress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question;  and  yet  I  think  with  my  friend  from 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  Cullom,)  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fitch)  and  from  Georgia  (Mr.! 
Jackson)  introduced  the  agitation  into  this  House 
after  a  Speaker’s-room  caucus. 

The  platform  now  contains  a  new  plank.  After 
the  Democrats  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Rantoul) 
and  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Townshend)  advocated  thel 
resolutions  of ’98  and  ’99,  they  have  been  “nation¬ 
alizing  the  party”  by  inserting  them. 

Another  resolution  approves  the  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico,  but  says  nothing  of  any  other  war.  In  one 
■war  a  Democratic  General  was  thrown  or  fell  from 
his  horse;  in  another  war — 1812 — a  Whig  General 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him  in  battle. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  platform  of  1852  is,  I 
suppose,  a  substitute  for  that  of  1848,  in  which  the 
French  revolution  was  the  subject  of  Democratic 
congratulation.  That  has  passed  by.  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  is  on  his  republican  throne,  and  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  ’48  is  found  to  have  been  misplaced. 

Nothing  is  said  of  intervention.  Not  a  word  to 
the  Governor  ol  Hungary;  but,  by  way  of  eneour 
aging  Young  America  fiilibusters,  the  lastresolu 
tion  speaks  of  the  “Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  full 
expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacities  .of  this 
great  and  progressive  people.”  In  the  convention 
of  1848,  it  was  said  Yucatan  and  other  countries 
might  be  annexed.  Let  the  peace-loving,  law- 
ubiding  citizens  of  our  country  pause  and  ask, 
4 re  we  to  have  another  war  for  more  territory,  by 
way  of  obtaining  “security  for  the  future?”  Ij 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  learn  how  any  South¬ 
ern  Democrat,  who  voted  against  the  Compromise 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Hillyer,)  can  support  the  platform. 

■  ,A  very  few  Words  in  relation  to  the“  Whig  cau¬ 
cus,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  thought  it  had  passed  away,  and  1 
hoped  it  would  have  been  allowed  to  sleep.  I  have! 
no  disposition  to  refer  to  it,  but,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  done  so,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
wordia.  We  adopted  a  resolution  in  caucus,  at  the; 
early  part  of  the  session,  and,  as  I  supposed,  dis- j 
posed  of  the  slavery  question  for  the  session.! 
Shortly  after  that,  a  Democratic  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  Fitch,) — the  Smithsonian  gentie  ; 
man, — introduced  a  platform  resolution  here  on  the! 
subject  of  the  Compromise.  It  had  been  rejected 
in  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  it  was  rejected  by[ 


[his  own  friends  here 

1  The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Jackson,) 
tnd  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr  Jones,) 

I  suspect,  patched  it  by  putting  in  parentheses,  “the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  included.”  If  I  do  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  injustice,  I  hope  he  will  cor¬ 
rect,  me  ;  but  I  think  he  had  a  hand  in  patching  it. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee.  Docs  the  gentleman 
object  to  any  thing  in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  object  to  the  whole  concern  as 
deceptive. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  objects  to 
what  was  inserted? 

Mr.  Stanly.  Oh,  no;  that  was  the  be3t  thingin  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  ask  the  gentleman  why  he  did  not 
vote  for  it  then. J 

Mr.  Stanly.  For  the  purpose  of  making  my 
mark  in  opposition  to  it,  because  I  regarded  the 
whole  thing  as  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  I  a3k  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  not  have  made  his  mark  more  effectively  by 
voting  against  the  resolution? 

Mr  Stanly.  I  think  not.  I  would  not.  allow 
myself  to  be  caught  in  the  trap.  Whigs  who  have 
been  in  Congress  as  long  as  I  have,  do  not  jump 
into  nets  when  they  see  the  meshes  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  them.  Well,  sir,  a  resolution  of  that  sort  was 
introduced  into  the  Whig  caucus  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Marshall.)  Why  he 
introduced  it  I  cannot  tell.  But  he  labors  under  a 
great  mistake  in  regard  to  it.  He  published  a 
speech  upon  this  subject  the  other  day,  in  which 
he  says  he  had  an  assurance  that  the  resolution 
would  be  considered  by  the  meeting.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  calls  “assurance,”  but 
according  to  my  recollection,  he  is  altogether  mis¬ 
taken.  He  speaks  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
thought  he  was  infallible.  I  quote  his  words — they 
are  italicised  by  himself. 

In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  May  26,  1852,  it  is  stated 
as  follows: 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  but  to  refer  to  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Chair  on  that  occasion — to  the  card  of 
the  president  of  the  caucus,  since  published — to  the 
testimony  of  all  who  witnessed  those  proceedings 
down  to  the  time  when  my  resolution  was  voted 
down,  and  I  retired  definitely  from  the  meeting,  to 
prove  that  my  colleague  has  profoundly  mistaken 
the  history  of  that  memorable  transaction.  No 
assurances  were  given  to  me  that  my  resolution  would 
be  considered  by  the  meeting.  On  the  contrary,  when 
I  retired,  it  was  with  a  distinct  understanding  on  my 
part  that  the  vole  laying  my  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  upon  the  table  expressed  the  .definite  and 
fixed  conclusion  of  the  majority  present  that  the  Chau- 
had  ruled  correcily ,  and  ‘ that  the  time  and  place  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  National  Convention ’  constituted  theoniy  legiti¬ 
mate  object  for  the  consideration  of  the  caucus.  W  hat- 
ever  assurances  may  have  been  afterwards  extend¬ 
ed  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gentry)  by 
his  colleague,  (Mr.  Cullom,)  were  given  without 
my  knowledge,  and  cannot  serve  to  alter  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  this  affair.” 

I  have  consulted  some  fifteen  -or  twenty  gentle¬ 
men,  and  they  all  say  that  he  is  utterly  mistaken. 
It  shows  how  frail  human  testimony  is,  and  how 
charitable  we  ought  all  to  be.  He  had  the  posi¬ 
tive  assurance,  as  I  call  it,  of  three  persons  that 
his  resolution  would  be  considered  after  the 
time  and  place  were  agreed  to.  It  received  gene¬ 
ral  assent. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Stanly.  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  I  believe,  Gen. 
Taylor,  of  Ohio 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Those  gentlemen  will  not  sus-Jj whom  nothing  could  satisfy.  Some  who  secedii 
tain  your  assertion.  I  have  talked  with  two  ofill  know  were  governed  by  pure  and  patriotic  m! 
them  myself.  j| lives. 

Mr.  Stanly.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  I  will  not  discuss  further  the  proceedings  of  t 
sylvania  (Mr.  Moore)  if  I  am  not  right?  i  caucus.  I  cannot  do  so.  I  leave  the  subject  to  ti 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  did  get  up  afterljcountry,  and  ask  only  that  the  able  arguments 
the  vote  upon  the  question  whether  the  resolution]  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Grey,)  fr 


was  in  order,  and  state  to  the  caucus  that  I  was 
then  ready  and  willing  to  vote  upon  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  as  a  separate 
proposition. 

Mr.  Stanly.  The  gentleman  was  too  much 
excited  that  night.  I  do  not  impeach  his  veracity; 
but  he  is  unquestionably  mistaken.  That  he  did 
not  hear  the  assurance  I  do  not  doubt;  but  that  itj 
was  given  can  be  proved  by  many  witnesses. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me) 
to  interrupt  him? 

Mr.  Stanly.  No,  sir;  I  must  go  on.  I  would 
like  to  accommodate  the  gentleman,  but  I  have 
no  time  to  spare,  and  I  insist  upon  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

I  would  fee  glad  to  know  how  many  of  the  sece- 
ders  attended  the  caucus  in  this  city,  and  declared 
their  determination  in  secret  conclave  to  leave  that 
convention  if  these  resolutions  were  adopted?  But 
suppose  they  had  adopted  these  resolutions  in  that 
caucus;  would  that  have  fixed  the  national  plat 
form  in  the  National  Convention?  No,  sir;  it  would 
not  determine  any  thing,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  I  would  not  go  for  the  finality  in  that  caucus, 
before  any  thing  else  should  be  done.  He  wanted 
the  resolution  passed  before  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  National  Convention  was  agreed  upon 
I  then  “sprung”  from  my  seat,  the  gentleman  said 
and  offered  my  resolution;  and  he  “sprung”  out  ofi 
the  Hall.  [Laughter.]  Which  springing  was  the 
better?  I  think  mine  was.  They  sprung  to  destroy 
the  Whig  party,  some  of  them — some  in  that  crowd 
especially.  Those  gentlemen  offered  their  Com¬ 
promise  resolutions  before  the  time,  and  then  left 
the  caucus,  because  it  would  not  pass  them  just 
when  they  pieaeed,  in  advance  of  all  other  business. 
Whoever  heard  of  such  conduct  since  there  has 
been  a  Whig  party  in  the  world  ? 

The  conduct  of  some  gentlemen  that  night  was 
unkind,  to  say  the  least.  Their  language  was  of¬ 
fensive,  their  bearing  arrogant  and  dictatorial. 
They  made  the  caucus  a  “debating  society,”  and 
then  afterwards  complained  that  the  large  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Whigs  in  caucus  would  not  take  up  for 
action  the  business  of  the  meeting  in  the  manner 
and  time  prescribed  by  them. 

There  was  no  determination  that  the  gentlemen 
should  not  be  heard.  So  far  from  it,  I  know  the 
excellent  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Under¬ 
wood)  had  a  resolution  which  he  thought  we  all 
could  unite  upon.  I  told  him  I  also  wished  to  offer 
one  against  secession,  but  they  ought  to  be  offered 
after  the  time  and  place  were  agreed  to.  I  did  not 
know  that  any  possible  good  could  come  from  of 
fering  the  resolutions.  I  thought  mischief  was  in 
tended.  I  know  there  were  a  few  there  that  night 


Tennessee,  (Mr.  Cullom,)  and  of  my  colleag 
(Mr.  Mqrehead,)  may  be  read. 

But  I  assert  that  it  had  been  determined  on  at 
meeting  held  before  the  assembling  of  this  caucd 
to  secede  if  the  resolutions  were  not  adopted  bj 
fore  the  time  and  place  were  agreed  to.  If  the 
was  no  such  meeting  the  gentleman  from  Ke 
tucky  (Mr.  Marshall)  can  say  so  hereafter.  B! 

I  have  but  three  or  four  minutes  left,  and  I  mij 
hurry  on.  ® 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  no  mum  candidate  f 
the  Presidency.  I  will  net  support  General  Scotj 
or  any  other  man  who  conceals  his  opinions  fr 
the  American  people.  It  is  due  to  my  constituent 
and  to  my  own  character  to  say,  that  if  I  suppo3 
for  one  moment  that  that  distinguished  man  co 
think’  of  doing  such  a  thing,  I  might  be  disposed 
treat  him  as  unkindly  as  my  friend  from  Flori 
has  done.  Such  a  thing  would  cast  a  reproach  up< 
himself;  it  would  cast  a  cloud  upon  his  hitherto'ui 
tarnished  laurels,  which  all  his  enemies,  domes( 
and  foreign,  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  tarnis 
But,  sir,  he  will  not  conceal  them.  General  Set] 
will  never  play  a  double. part,  and  withhold 
opinions  from  the  American  people.  When 
does  that,  he  will  have  sacrificed  his  high  charac 
which  has  so  much  distinguished  him  during 
whole  life;  he  will  have  thrown  away  his  repu 
tion — a  pearl  “  richer  than  all  his  tribe.”  Wh 
he  does  that,  he  does  not  deserve  the  support  of  a; 
honest  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude.  My  course  up 
these  difficult  questions  I  hope  is  regulated  b; 
desire  to  pursue  what  is  best  for  the  whole  count 
There  can  be,  I  believe,  no  conflicts  between 
ferent' sections.  I  believe  I  can  best  discharge 
duty  to  the  South  by  pursuing  the  course  I  h 
taken.  That  I  will  be  assailed  and  misrepresen 
I  have  no  doubt;  that  has  been  so  often  done 
accustomed  to  it. 

And  well  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Whig  C 
vention  will  nominate  no  man  who  is  not  know 
be  a  Compromise  man,  who  is  not  known  to 
true  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
opposed  to  the  destructive  doctrines  embodied 
some  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions,  I  shall  go  for 
nominee  of  that  convention,  with  full  heart 
in  good  faith.  And  if  I  fall  in  that  contest,  I  h 
it  will  be  with  the  spirit  that  governed  the  Y| 
mont  boy  who  fell  by  the  6ide  of  General  Scott 
Lundy’s  Lane.  At  that  battle  some  of  the  men  tj 
exhausted  all  their  cartridges.  A  messenger  1 
|been  sent  for  more.  The  Green  Mountain  boy  v 
killed.  When  dying  hts  heart  was  in  the  fight 
his  country’s  honor.  His  last  words  were:  “Bo! 

I  am  dead— there  are  cartridges  in  my  box. 


